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LEFT TO THE WORLD 



CHAPTER I. 

ARRIVAL AT MRS. WHARTON^S. 

" I MUST introduce you to my nieces as old 
acquaintances from the country, and friends 
of my daughters " said the old lady to Mary, 
as the steamboat drew near a wharf in 
New York, " Unless I do so, they will 
think my brin^g you home with me 
so odd. People in the city have such 
strange ways with them, they fency a Uttle 
deviation from what they think etiquette a 
serious crime. I am Mrs. George Wharton : 
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2 ARRIVAL AT MRS. WHARTON's. 

my husband is a travelling agent ; and I 
only see him about once a week. He is 
generally at home on Sundays." 

When the boat was moored at the 
wharf, Mrs. Wharton hailed the driver of 
a 'hack,' who placed her luggage, with 
Mary's box, on the top of his convey- 
ance. 

• 

" Drive to No. — SulHvan Street," said 
Mrs. Wharton, when the three had entered 
the conveyance. " And now, girls," she con- 
tinued, " I must learn your names." 

" I am Mary Lawlor, and my sister is 
Catharine." 

"Mary and Kitty — two very pretty 
names ; I shall remember them. WeVe 
not far to go, and I'm not sorry for it ; 
for I always want a cup of tea about this 
time." 

The * hack' stopped in front of a high 
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brick house ; and Mrs. Wharton said, " We 
are at home/^ 

A young man came out of the house to 
take in the luggage. He was about twenty 
years of age ; wore long, thin, yellow hair ; 
appeared to be in delicate health ; had a 
narrow forehead, covered with little red 
spots ; and answered Mrs. Wharton to the 
name of * Pete/ 

Mrs. Wharton inquired for Ann and 
Fan, and was told that they were out. 

"Those are my nieces," said she to 
Mary. " I suppose they'll be back presently. 
Come in f and she led the way into the 
house, where the girls were conducted to 
a sleeping-apartment on the second-floor, 
with Pete following with the box. 

" Tea will be served in half an hour," 
said Mrs. Wharton. " You must be ready 
by that time, and I will come for you." 
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She then followed Pete below. 

" I don't Uke that woman," said Kitty, 
when she was alone with Mary ; " and I 
wish we had gone somewhere else/' 

" Nonsense, Kitty ! You are frightened 
and suspicious because you are amongst 
strangers for the first time. Now, I like 
her appearance; she is so plain and 
straightforward. I think we were fortu- 
nate m falling in with her." 

" I hope it may prove that we were,'' 
answered Kitty ; " still, I don't like her." 

" Will you tell me why 1" asked Mary, 
taking ofiT her bonnet and shawl. ^^ But do 
not let talking prevent you from getting 
ready to go down.'' 

" I cannot tell you why I dislike her, 
and it may be all prejudice ; but there are 
two or three other things I saw which I 
can describe. While you were busy listen- 
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ing to her, I saw a man, who appeared to 
be one of the officers of the boat, looking at 
both of you ; I did not like the expression 
of his features/' 

" Why not V 

** I can't tell you ; but I felt very un- 
easy when I saw him,'' 

Mary smUed ; she was arranging her 
hair before a glass. 

^^ But that is not all I did not Uke to 
see. When the conveyance stopped here, 
I was the first to get out ; and while you 
were getting out, I saw the driver look 
at the man called Fete with such a queer 
smile, and at the same time he dosed one 
eye. 

" Well, I'm sure T can't blame the man 
for smiling at Pete," said Mary ; " for I 
could hardly help doing so myself. Come, 
Kitty, take off your things.^' 
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6 AEEIVAL AT MRS. WHARTON's. 

Kitty obeyed ; while Mary amused 
herself by observing the manner in which 
their room was furnished, which to her 
appeared to be in a costly yet peculiar 
style. 

On the walls of the room were hanging 
many pictures, in showy frames. Many of 
these pictiures were representations of what 
Mary did not understand ; some of them 
she did. 

One picture represented a female re- 
clining on a flower-clad bank ; but although 
the bank was clad, the figure was not. By 
its side was a representation of something 
like a goose. Mary believed this picture 
was intended to convey to the beholder 
some idea of Leda with her swan. 

Another frame contained a representa- 
tion of Venus rising from the sea, and just 
escaping from the grasp of Neptune, who, 
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according to the vivid imagination of the 
artist, seemed to think himself entitled to 
the possession of all born within his domi- 
nions. 

In another picture, the artist had evi- 
dently intended to show an admiring world 
his idea of the Garden of Eden, and the 
way Adam and Eve appeared in it. 

Mary saw that these pictures were not 
such as would have adorned the walls of 
a dwelling in a country village ; " But/' 
thought she, "the ideas of the people in 
large cities are very different from ours, 
and these pictures are here probably thought 
to be in good taste, and rery nice." 

Mary felt a little uncomfortable at see- 
ing her sister so dissatisfied with what 
they had done, and she exerted herself to 
restore Kitty's usual animation, but unsuc- 
cessfully ; and partly for the reason, as she 
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8 AERIVAL AT MES, WHARTON^S. 

justly believed, that she was not in good 
spirits herself. 

But Mary was determined to look at 
the bright side of the present and the future. 
" We were never so far from home before," 
said she, ^^ and it is natural that we should 
feel a little strange, excited, and doubtful 
of others. We are in much suspense now 
as to whether we shall see William and 
Maurice within a few hours or not. We 
are in too much anxiety to be cheerfiil ; but 
that is no reason, Kitty, why you should 
be so very dull and desponding. Cheer 
up, and put on a pleasant face to wear 
below. Mrs. Wharton will be up for us in 
a minute or two/' 

Kitty tried to obey, but only that she 
might please her sister. 




CHAPTER n. 



ANN AND FAN. 



After showing the girls to their room, 
Mrs, Wharton hastened below, 

" Well, Pete,*' said she, '* what do you 
thmk of this haul r 

" Cherming, exceeding cherming !" an- 
swered the dull-eyed youth. 

"Now, Tve something for you to do 
instantly. Hurry off to No. — Ninth 
Street; it is a saddle- and harness -shop; 
and you must find out in some way whe- 
ther there is a young fellow working there 
named Lawlor. Show yourself sharp, and 
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do the business right. If the fellow is 
there, he must have no suspicions that any 
one has arrived in the' city, and is trying 
to find him. Tour best plan will be to ask 
if William Lawloris in; you will only enter 
into the front shop, or sales-room. The 
workmen will probably be in a back room, 
or workshop. If you are told that he is 
there, say you will not disturb him, but 
will call later ; and then hasten away. If 
you are told that he is not working there, 
then try to learn where he is. Do you 
imderstand me well ?" 

"Yes, exceedingly well,*' answered 
Pete. 

"Now, do try and be discreet, will 

you r 

"Yes, exceedingly discreet.'^ 

" Then be oflF." 

Mrs. Wharton ordered tea, and then 
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went into her bedroom, which was on the 
ground-floor, to make her toilet. 

She soon after came out, and was just 
in time to meet the young ladies, who had 
entered from the street. 

" Well, old girl, back again V exclaimed 
one of them. 

" Yes ; and Fm not going to growl over 
it either, for I'm very tired." 

"So'm I,'* said the other girl; "and 
I've such a bad headache, I can hardly 
see.'' 

" ThatTl do. Fan," said Mrs. Wharton ; 
" we must be ladies again/^ 

" Ah !" " Indeed !'' exclaimed the girls. 

" Yes ; I've two of the finest birds in 
the cage above we have ever had there — 
both young and beautiful." 

" From the country, of course V' said 
Ann. 
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12 ANN AND FAN. 

*' Yes, and very innocent, and all that 
sort of thing. You and Fan must be care- 
ful of what you say and do for a day or 
two, imtil we get them domesticated. You 
must put on your best manners/' 

" Yes, we'll behave pretty," said Ann, 
— "* exceeding pretty,' as Pete would say.^* 

" How did you manage it T asked Fan. 

"Never more easily. Met them on 
the boat. They were coming to the city 
to find a brother who is working in a 
saddle- and harness -shop, up in Ninth 
Street ; but they'll not find him, if I know 
it. Remember, you are my nieces, as usual, 
and you must do what you can to make 
them feel at home.'' 

" Yes, of course ; we understand all 
that," answered Ann. 

" Then make yourselves ready for tea, 
and 111 go and bring them down." 
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Mrs. Wharton went up, and found the 
girls ready to accompany her to the par- 
lour. 

On entering it, Mary was pleased to 
see the room furnished in a style more 
suited to her taste, and more in the man- 
ner towhich she had been accustomed. 

The tea was then brought in by a ser- 
vant-girl, who, as she retired, attempted to 
steal a glance at the strangers — an attempt 
in which she was detected by Kitty. 

"My nieces have just come in,** said 
Mrs, Wharton, " and will be here directly. 
They are pleasant girls, and I'm sure you 
will like them, after getting a little used to 
their ways." 

Ann and Fan then made a briUiant # 
appearance. 

" Girls," said Mrs. Wharton, " allow me 
to introduce you to the Misses Lawlor, 
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14 ANN AND FAN. 

two acquaintances of mine from the coun- 
try ; Mary and Catharine, these young 
ladies are ray nieces, Ann and Fanny, of 
whom I have told you." 

The young ladies all bowed, and then 
took their seats at the table. 

Ann and Fanny were dressed in what 
Mary and Kitty thought a very gay man- 
ner — and on this subject Kitty was a judge. 
They wore a profusion of jewelry, and 
seemed "got up" for an effect, and with 
great care. Kitty thought that she had 
seen people as well dressed, but only 
on some great occasion ; and these young 
ladies appeared to her out of place with 
the occasion, yet she could only sup- 
pose the ways of city people to be dif- 
ferent from those to which she had been 
accustomed. 

Fanny was about twenty years of age, 
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and rather good-looking — not with beauty ; 
but her general appearance was pleasing. 
She looked amiable, and pleased with her- 
self and others; and such a woman always 
looks well. 

According to the popular opinion of 
what constitutes female beauty, Ann was 
the best-looking, and yet she had not an 
appearance so pleasing as the other. She 
was about eighteen years of age. 

"Have you ever been in the city be- 
fore V asked Fanny, 

" No," answered Maiy ; " this is our 
first visit.*' 

" Then you have a task before you," 
said Fanny. "You have about a month's 
hard work in seeing diflferent sights, and 
going to the various places of amusement. 
The first place you will visit will be Bar- 
num's Museum, of course ; all people firom 
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tho oountry ask for Barnum's tlio flint thing 
when thoy oomo into tho city, Aro you 
going to stay in town long T 

" Yes ; I think wo havo oomo horo to 
rosido/' 

*' Thon tho first thing you must oaoh 
of you do is to got a swootlioart, who will 
tako you about tho oity/' 

" Wo havo a brotlior who will do that*^ 

"Don't dopond on a brotlior for any 
attention of tlio kind/' said Ann, **or you 
will bo disappointod. If a brother takes a 
sister out onoe in a month, ho tliinks it is 
doing every tiling for tliom. Brotliers always 
havo some one else to take out, and don't 
want to be bothered witli sisters ; and thoy 
are quite right. What do you say, Fan T 

" I quite agree with you for onoe, Ann/* 
answered the other. " Every young lady 
ought to have a sweetlieart, but one not 
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ANN AND FAN. 17 

quito 80 old as yours. You should see 
Ann's sweetheart/' oontinued Fanny, turn- 
ing to Mary and Kitty ; '' he is old enough 
to be her father. I had rather have two 
sweethearts of twenty -five than one of 
fifty/' 

'^ There, there 1 that will do, girls/* said 
Mrs. Wharton ; " try and talk about somo- 
tiling else, if you can. I told you how it 
waa with my nieces," she added, turning 
to Mary. "Like all girls brought up in 
the city, they are too fast. I'm glad my 
girls are living in a place whore they will 
learn to talk Homcthing bcHidos uonBouse.'' 

A knock was then hoard at the door, 
and soon after, Mrs. Wharton rang the bell. 

" Wm that Peter V she aaked of the 
girl who answered it. 

" Yes, ma'am." 

** I have an errand I wish liim to exe- 

VOL. II. 



16 ANN AND FAN. 

the country ask for Bamura's the first thing 
when they come into the city. Are you 
going to stay in town long r 

" Yes ; I think we have come here to 
reside/' 

" Then the first thing you must each 
of you do is to get a sweetheart, who will 
take you about the city/' 

" We have a brother who will do that/' 

"Don't depend on a brother for any 
attention of the kind," said Ann, " or you 
will be disappointed. If a brother takes a 
sister out once in a month, he thinks it is 
doing every thing for them. Brothers always 
have some one else to take out, and don't 
want to be bothered with sisters ; and they 
are quite right. What do you say. Fan 1" 

" I quite agree with you for once, Ann," 
answered the other. " Every young lady 
ought to have a sweetheart, but one not 
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quite so old as yours. You should see 
Ann's sweetibeart/' continued Fanny, turn- 
ing to Mary and Kitty ; " he is old enough 
to be her father. I had rather have two 
sweethearts of twenty -five than one of 

fifty.'' 

" There, there 1 that will do, girls," said 
Mrs. Wharton ; " try and talk about some- 
thing else, if you can. I told you how it 
was with my nieces,'^ she added, turning 
to Mary. "Like all girls brought up in 
the city, they are too fast. I'm glad my 
girls are Uving in a place where they will 
learn to talk something besides nonsense/' 

A knock was then heard at the door, 
and soon after, Mrs. Wharton rang the bell. 

« Was that Peter T she asked of the 
girl who answered it. 

" Yes, ma'am.'' 

" I have an errand I wish him to exe- 

YOL. II. c 
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18 ANN AND FAN. 

cute/^ said Mrs. Wharton, addressing those 
at the table. " Excuse me for a minute ; 
111 soon return." 

Mrs. Wharton then left the room, and 
sought Peter, who had just returned from 
making the inquiries for which she had 
sent him out an hour before. 

" Well, Pete,'' said she, "what news V 

" There was a young feller named Wil- 
liam Lawlor worked in the shop four or 
five months ago,'' answered Pete. "He 
left there then, and went to New Orleans. 
Now, don't you call that exceeding good 
news 1" 

" I do indeed, Pete ; and I am now will- 
ing that they shall go to the shop them- 
selves, and inquire. I've got them safe ; 
but had the brother been in the shop, 
I should have had some trouble in man- 
aging them." 
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" I thought you^d be exceedingly 
pleased,'' said Pete. "The brother might 
have made a good deal of trouble; but 
now there is no danger. Have you got 
a half-dollar to spare? I should like to 
go out to-night exceedingly." 

"Yes, Pete; you shall have half a 
dollar every time you bring me such good 
news." 



CHAPTER III. 



A MORNING CALL. 



Whek Mrs. Wharton returned to the par- 
lour, Mary inquired if the distance was far 
to Ninth Street. 

" Only about twenty minutes' walk/' 
answered Mrs. Wharton; "but I would 
not think of going there this evening. You 
must be weary with travelling: I am. 
Rest contentedly till morning ; and one 
of the girls or myself will walk with you 
to the place where your brother works. 
We know our way about the City, and 
that will save you much trouble.^' 

" I can hardly ' rest contentedly,' as you 
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say/* repKed Mary, "with the knowledge 
that my brother is within twenty minutes' 
walk of me." 

" Please yourself, my dear," said Mrs. 
Wharton ; " but you will have some trou- 
ble in finding the place to-night ; and after 
finding it, the shop would probably be 
closed. People in the City look for amuse- 
ment in the evening, and do not like work. 
I should go about ten to-morrow mori:iing, 
and then you wiU be sure to find him in." 

This sounded very reasonable, and 
Mary resolved to take her advice. 

j^ little later in the evening two young 
men called, with whom Ann and Fan 
went out. 

** That's always the way,'' said Mrs. 
Wharton, when they had gone ; " out every 
evening to balls, theatres, or somewhere! 
I am glad they ar^ gomg to be married 
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in a few weeks, and then I shall have 
no further trouble with them. They are 
going to be well married too ; but I don't 
kuow what the young men of the pre- 
sent age think is desirable in a wife. I 
was taught to believe that I must learn 
to become a good housekeeper, and to be 
thought innocent and modest ; but, bless 
you! I never could have married here 
— not what is called well; for the less 
a girl knows about anything useful, and 
the more giddy, flirty, and fast she is, 
the more good offers she will have. I do 
believe that Ann and Fan have each re- 
fused a dozen good oflFers, which any girl 
from the country would think her fortune 
made if she could get, and would think 
right, too.'' 

Mary and Kitty retired early. 

"Well, Kitty," said Mary, "are you 
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any better pleased with the place now than 
you were V^ 

" Yes ; the people are a little queer, 
but we can't expect to find the same ways 
and customs every where ; yet, there is 
much that I do not understand/' 

" What is it r 

" If Mrs. Wharton has lived in this city 
twenty years, could she not have told us of 
some respectable public -house where we 
could have gone without troubling her ?" 

" Undoubtedly ; but to save us trouble, 
she has brought us to her own home, and 
that, to me, is evidence of the kindness 
of her nature. The only thing strange 
is, that she has lived here so long, and 
has not lost all the plain, straightforward 
manner and hospitality acquired by an 
early residence in the country. What 
else is there that you do not understand T 
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"Mrs. Wharton pretends that she 
would not allow her daughters to associate 
with her nieces, yet wishes us to become 
their companions. A part of her conversa- 
tion to-night was indirectly encouraging us 
to imitate them in all things." 

" I think you have not quite understood 
her meaning/' answered Mary; "but of 
course she is not so particular about our 
welfare as she is about her daughters' ; and 
yet it does seem to me, that if she thought 
her daughters could each receive a dozen 
good offers by remaining at home, and 
being a Uttle of what she calls fast, she 
would not keep them away. I believe 
that mothers in general are anxious to get 
their daughters well married as soon as 
possible, and are not so particular about the 
schemes and plans used for accomplishing 
that object as they should be. But never 
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mind, Kitty; whether Mrs. Wharton and 
her nieces are right or not has but very 
little to do with us, for I hope we shall 
soon be away from here/' 

The next morning they took breakfast 
with Mrs* Wharton about nine o'clock. 
Ann and Fanny were not up ; and would 
not be, so Mrs. Wharton said, till twelve. 

" That's the way with the city girls," 
said she. " Out to some place of amuse- 
ment all night, and sleeping all day. They 
have a fine life of it. Why, if the girls in 
the country knew how the young ladies in 
the city passed their time in one continual 
round of amusement, they would rush to 
the city — nine out of ten of them. I am 
going out this morning to make a call or 
two ; and if you will go with me, I will 
pass by where your brother is working, 
so that you will find the place without 
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that object as they should be. But never 
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mind, Kitty; whether Mrs. Wharton and 
her nieces are right or not has but very 
little to do with us, for I hope we shall 
soon be away from here/' 

The next morning they took breakfast 
with Mrs* Wharton about nine o'clock, 
Ann and Fanny were not up ; and would 
not be, so Mrs. Wharton said, till twelve. 

" That's the way with the city girls," 
said she. " Out to some place of amuse- 
ment all night, and sleeping all day. They 
have a fine life of it. Why, if the girls in 
the country knew how the young ladies in 
the city passed their time in one continual 
round of amusement, they would rush to 
the city — nine out of ten of them. I am 
going out this morning to make a call or 
two ; and if you will go with me, I will 
pass by where your brother is working, 
so that you will find the place without 
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"Mrs. Wharton pretends that she 
would not allow her daughters to associate 
with her nieces, yet wishes us to become 
their companions. A part of her conversa- 
tion to-night was indirectly encouraging us 
to imitate them in all things/' 
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any trouble. It will not be much out of 
my way/' 

Mary and Kitty expressed their thanks ; 
and each of them formed a higher opinion 
of Mrs. Wharton, for the apparent kindness 
with which her invitation was given. 

An hour after, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wharton, they started through the thronged 
streets on the search for their brother Wil- 
liam. A walk of half an hour brought them 
in front of a large shop, in the windows of 
which were seen sets of bright, shining har- 
ness, and several new saddles. 

"This is No. — Ninth Street," said 
Mrs. Wharton ; " and FU leave you here. 
Do you remember the number of my house, 
and the name of the street V' 

"Yes; No. — Sullivan Street,'' an- 
swered Mary. 

" Quite right. If you should return 
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before I do, make yourselves at home. 
Good by for the present. Stay, girls; I 
quite forgot to tell you that you need 
not be afraid to ask your brother to call 
at my house to see you, for you will 
probably have to stay there a day or two 
longer." 

Mary thanked Mrs. Wharton for this 
last friendly oflFer, and they parted. 

" ril let them find their way back to 
my house alone !" thought Mrs. Wharton. 
" It will teach them that young girls from 
the country cannot move about in a large 
city as easily as in a little village contain- 
ing but four streets and a half They will 
be glad to return to me, even if they had 
left no luggage there." 

She then proceeded to Broadway; and 
after forcing her way for a short distance 
up that crowded street, stopped at a flight 
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of steps leading to a large hall. Entering, 
she knocked at a door, oyer which was a 
sign we have read before. It was that of 
"Herman Frantz, Solicitor and Attorney- 
at-Law." 

Mr. Frantz was in the office. 

" Well, Mother Wanton \" said Frantz, 
when Mrs. Wharton had gained his pre- 
sence, " what's up with you to-day V 

"Wharton! Mr. Frantz. Wharton, if 
you please, and not Wanton!" answered 
his visitor. 

" Yes, yes, certainly ; but it is so long 
since I have seen you, that it is no wonder 
I had forgotten your name. I suppose you 
have some reason for coming here V 

" Yes ; I called in to tell you that I've 
something well worth your looking at ; two 
of the most lovely creatures you ever saw 
— just came in last night — ^and so very 
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Terdant, that it is quite refreshing to see 
them/' 

** What has that to do with me T asked 
Ftmtz. 

" If I have got to listen to any non- 
sense," answered Mrs, Wharton, "Til re- 
main no longer ; for I've no time for any 
thing of the sort. There are plenty of 
others who will talk to me on bxisiness. I 
have come to you first on this occasion, 
because in every transaction in which I 
have known of your being engaged, whe- 
ther it was good or bad, you have acted 
like a gentleman." 

" I should act much more like a gentle- 
man to have nothing to do with you ; but 
people can't always keep on their best be- 
haviour. When shall I come 1" 

'* This evening." 

" All right ! I shall be Prank Herman, 
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as usual. Be off now. for I am expecting 
some of my Mends in." 

Mrs. Wharton did as she was requested, 
and left well pleased with the result of her 
visit. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" WHAT SHALL WE DO ?" 

After the departure of Mrs. Wharton, 
Mary and Kitty stood for a minute at the 
door of the shop, hesitating with the fear 
of hearing news that would remove their 
present anxiety and uncertainty, and give 
positive misfortune and sorrow. 

" Come on, Kitty,'^ exclaimed Mary ; 
" let us learn something, whatever it may 
be. Good or bad, it must be known/' 

They entered the shop ; and, of a 
young man who came forward to receive 
them, Mary asked for William Lawlor. 

"William Lawlor left here over four 
months ago, miss,'* answered the man. 
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"Could you give us any information 
as to where he went ?" 

" Yes ; I saw him go aboard a ship for 
New Orleans/^ 

" New Orleans !" exclaimed Mary, 
more surprised than she had ever been 
before. 

"Yes/* And the man stood for a 
minute, waiting for them to conclude their 
business ; while both girls remained silent, 
staring at each other. He turned to leave 
them. 

" One question more," exclaimed Kitty. 
" Do you know whether he went alone or 

not r 

" He was accompanied by a young 
man, I believe his cousin, whom he called 
Maurice." 

The gh-ls had learnt enough, and left 
the shop. 
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" Mary, Mary ! what shall we do T 
asked Kitty, when they had reached the 
street. 

" Let us get out of this crowd, to where 
there is quiet, and we can think. Let us 
return to Mrs. Wharton's." 

They had to ask many questions and 
walk far before they reached Mrs. Whar- 
ton's house ; for whenever they relied for 
an instant on their own judgment of the 
way, they were certain to go Wrong. They 
reached the house with a great dislike to 
being out in the streets, trying to find their 
way alone. 

Pete answered their knock at the door. 

"Good morning, miss,'' said that ex- 
ceedingly odd -looking youth, addressing 
Kitty. 

" Grood morning,'' she repUed, speaking 
with some reluctance. 
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"This is a delightful morning — ex- 
ceedingly deUghtfiii;' 

Kitty made no reply to this ; and they 
entered the parlour, where Pete did not, 
for some reason, choose to follow them. 

"Now, Mary, we are alone where we 
can think and talk. What shall we do V 

"I don't like to return to our old 
home,'' answered Mary. "We have no 
home there now ; and there are other 
reasons why I don't like to go back." 

" But how are we to live here V 

" We might get employment of some 
kind. Others live here, and what should 
prevent us? Mrs. Wharton may aid us 
in finding something to do." 

"Perhaps so," said Kitty. "I think 
better of her than I did.'' 

" She certainly seems anxious to assist 
us all she conveniently can ; and we could 
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ask no more from the best of friends. We 
will not try to decide on any thing until 
we have consulted her/' 

" Why did not WiUiam and Maurice 
write to us before they started on so long 
a journey ? Can you form any reason for 
that, Mary ?" 

" Yes, Kitty ; I have already thought of 
that, and am afraid that the only reason 
I can give is the true one. I fear that in 
some evil hour they must have volunteered 
for the Mexican War, or have sailed to 
New Orleans with the intention of doing 
so ; and that their knowledge of the folly 
of such an act has made them unwilling 
to let us know what they have done, or 
intended doing." 

" If that is so, how very foolishly they 
have acted! Yet the worst, the most fool- 
ish thing of all, was not writing to us." 
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Their conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Ann and Fanny, who made 
their first appearance for the day, and 
ordered breakfast. 

"I suppose," said Fanny, "that you 
have already been out this morning, and 
can eat a lunch, to keep us company?" 

" Yes,^' answered Mary ; " we have had 
what is a long walk here, although I don't 
think the distance would be far if mea- 
sured, where one could walk unmolested 
by a crowd/' 

" You will get used to that if you re- 
main here long. Were you successful in 
finding your brother T 

" No ; he has gone to New Orleans." 

" Indeed ! how unfortunate !" 

" Yes ; and I fear we shall have to 
return to the country.'' 

" Don't think of it, my dear girls ; 
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don't think of it for a moment," said Ann. 
" New York is the place for young ladies. 
They are thought something of here. In 
the country, they are only wanted to make 
cheese and butter. Stay where you are, 
girls ; and you wfll marry a gentleman 
each in less than six months, who will 
support you in extravagance all your days ; 
unless he dies, and leaves you all his 
money/' 

" Ann, Ann !" exclaimed Fanny, " I 
know you are speaking truth ; but do try 
to speak seriously sometimes/' 

" You talk as though one must tell lies 
in order to speak seriously," repUed Ann. 
" I beUeve when one tells the truth she is 
talking seriously." 

Fanny proposed that Kitty and Mary 
should go out with them in the afternoon. 

" We will have a walk up Broadway," 
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said she. " Of course, you have heard of 
that r 

" Yes, often," repUed Kitty ; " and 
would like much to see it/' 

" So you shall," said Ann ; " we will 
drop in at Barnum's ; and also visit the 
Park, too." 

Mrs. Wharton soon after came in ; and 
the kind-hearted creature expressed much 
pity for the poor girls, when told that 
their brother had left New York for New 
Orleans several months before. 

" How very unfortunate you are !'* said 
she. " What will you do ?" 

" I don't know,'' answered Mary. "Re- 
turn to the country, I suppose." 

" What did you intend doing, supposing 
you had found your brother V 

" We should have tried to find some 
employment, and have remained in the city.'' 
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" But why not do so now ? I don't 
suppose you have lejfc the country without 
some good reason/' 

" You are quite right ; but what shall 
we do r 

" Any thing. Work in a bookbinder's 
shop, do embroidery, or teach a school. 
There are many things you can do." 

Mary and Kitty were pleased. 

"I know," continued Mrs. Wharton, 
"that there is some trouble in getting 
what is called respectable employment, 
unless one has acquaintances and friends ; 
but I have both, and will use my influence 
for you." 

Mary and Kitty were delighted. 

"My husband, as I have told you, 
is a travelling agent. He is known every 
where, and will be home in a few days. 
I dare say he could get something fot you 
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to do immediately, and without any trouble 
to himself. K he cannot, he will be sure 
to have some acquaintance who can." 

Mary and Kitty were nearly happy. 

"The young ladies are thinking of 
going out with us this afternoon, aunt," 
said Fanny, " We are going to show them 
Broadway, Barnum's, and the Park." 

" All right, girls," said Mrs. Wharton ; 
" but come back early : the Slaytons sent 
me word that they were coming here this 
evening ; and' I thought, as we were to 
have company, I would invite a few more ;. 
so we shall have quite a little party." 

" Aunt, you are indeed a kind creature !" 
exclaimed Ann. " You are always doing 
something th^t.you know will please us." 

With the prospect of an evening party 
in the city, Kitty was joyful. 

WilUam and Maurice were forgotten. 
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Mary and Kitty returned from their 
walk with Fanny and Ann with much 
stronger objections to leaving the city 
than when they left Mrs. Wharton's house. 



CHAPTER V. 



ON THE ROAD. 



At Pueblo the lading of the wagons was 
delivered to an officer of the United States 
Government ; and at this place Maurice 
settled with Thorpe^s agent, — received a few 
dollars wages, and prepared to start on for 
the capital, where he expected to find Wil- 
liam, as well as the great Negro he had 
travelled so far to seek. 

Michael would have much liked to ac- 
company him, but was prevented by reasons 
too strong to be disregarded. He had been 

well used by Mr. Thorpe, and considered 
himself under some obligation to return to 
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him. Furthermore, he had no particular 
business that should take him any fartlier ; 
and that Mike very justly thought a good 
reason why he should turn bacL 

Mike was the first to leave Pueblo with 
the returning teams. 

"Ba sure you come an* say me whin 
you get back to New Orleans/' said he, 
when parting with Maurice ; " an' if you 
bring back the plisint news that you have 
kilt the Nager Bub, I shall call you the 
hayro ov the wai'/' 

Maurice promised certainly to call and 
see him when he returned, and they parted. 

Maurice was now alone, only able to 
walk with diflBculty, with but little money 
in his pocket, and a journey of seventy-five 
miles before him to reach the city of Mexico, 
which the army under General Scott had 
just reached. 
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The road between Pueblo and Mexico 
was infested at that time with human 
hyenas — camp-followers — who were either 
Americans, or any thing else, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Many of these men 
were natives of the country, and would 
trade with and be quite friendly to detach- 
ments of the American army; but would 
rob any straggler of that army or any of 
its followers they could meet. Although 
there was a constant communication be- 
tween the two places by small detachments 
of the invading army, the road was not 
the more safe on that account to many of 
those vdshing to travel over it. 

The American army in Mexico was 
followed from the United States by many 
hundreds who may be classed as enemies 
of the human race. They were grog- 
sellers, gamblers, thieves, pickpockets, and 
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others, who had followed the army for the 
purpose of living on the vices and follies of 
its members. Many of these men had met 
with reverses in their favourite Une of busi- 
ness, and, when made desperate by what 
they called misfortune, were ready to avail 
themselves of any means that would pro- 
cure them money. 

The soldiers and volunteers had become 
famiUar with this class of men ; and though 
many of them could not retain enough self- 
denial to prevent themselves from being 
plundered, they had an ill-feeling against the 
dishonest schemers by whom they had been 
so often cheated ; and it is for the reason 
we have stated, that the fact of there being 
small detachments of the American army 
along the way, did not make the road safer 
to travel. 

From all Maurice could learn of the 
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road to Mexico, he was not inclined to 
travel over it but in the company of seve- 
ral others ; and in order to meet with com- 
panions, he one morning early started out 
of Pueblo on the way to the capital. Out- 
side the city was a camp of Government 
teamsters harnessing up for the road. They 
were all so busy, that there was no oppor- 
tunity of having a talk with any of them, 
and he moved on with the idea of keeping 
somewhere in their neighbourhood. He 
went very slowly, and in about an hour 
could see that the teams were crawling 
along after him. He continued walking for 
some time, and the cloud of dust, the shouts 
of teamsters, and the cracking of whips, 
continued at about the same distance be- 
hind as they were when he first perceived 
that they were coming. The sun was then 
getting high, and the day very warm, and 
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he sat down for the teams to overtake 

him. 

« 

In about half an hour they came up, 
and the train of mules, covered wagons, and 
troopers forming the escort, began moving 
before him. 

As one of the teams was passing, Mau- 
rice saw that the driver was sleeping, and 
reeUng about on his seat, in great danger 
of faUing under his wagon. 

He ran up by the side of the wagon, 
awoke the driver, and said : 

" Let me get* up, and drive your team ; 
you can then have your sleep safe and 
comfortable.'^ 

"Can you see that fool on the black 
hoss?'' said the teamster, pointing to an 
oflBcer of the escort. " If you can get up 
without his seeing you, and without the 
team being stopped, you may do it." 
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Maurice succeeded in doing both. 

" Now, put on my broad Panama hat/' 
continued the driver; "and when the fool 
on the black hoss is near you, hold down 
yer head, or look t'other way." 

"All right," answered Maurice; and 
the teamster moved back on to the loading, 
laid down, and the next instant was sleep- 
ing soundly. 

His sleep lasted about three hours, 
when he was awakened by Maurice; for 
a halt had been ordered for a midday 
feed. 

" This way of travelling is very good," 
said the teamster ; " and if you like, we will 
try it again this afternoon.^' 

" I am wilUng," said Maurice ; " for it 
suits me better than walking." 

" Then you lie down and have a sleep, 
while I get my dinner. Ill throw a blanket 
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oyer you, so that you will Dot be seen, 
and I will try to bring you something to 
eat." 

Maurice did as he was told, and was 
soon after sleeping on the bags of oats that 
composed the loading of the wagon. Ill 
about an hour and a half, he was awakened 
by the teamster, who, with the others, was 
ready for a start. 

The driver had brought for Maurice 
some bread and cold boiled beef, some luke- 
warm water in a can, and two oranges. 

"Eat that as quick as you can," said 
he ; " for we are just ready to start, and I 
abeady feel powerful sleepy." 

The loud shouts and cracking of whips 
then commenced, and the caravan began 
to crawl along. 

Maurice ate his dinner, put on the team- 
ster's hat, and took the whip and reins. 
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The next instant, the driver was in what 
he would call a " powerful'^ sleep. He evi- 
dently had a natural genius for that way of 
reposing. 

About two hours after, Maurice saw 
the " fool on the black boss" riding up to- 
wards him. Acting according to his in- 
structions, he turned his face in the opposite 
direction, and seemed busy in contemplat- 
ing the beauty of some scene far away* 

He soon had some reason to believe 
that the oflScer was riding alongside of 
the team, and calling to him; but he 
was not just then obliged to know that 
such was the case, and he did not look 
round. 

" Halloa there, you mule-driver with a 
boiled shirt on ! I want to see you.'' 

Maurice had noticed that all the team- 
sters wore either blue or red woollen shirts. 
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He had himself a white linen shirt on, 
which he knew was the one referred to by 
the officer who had described it as being 
" boiled/' 

Maurice turned his head, and met the 
gaze of the " fool on the black boss/' who 
exclaimed, " Who are you ? Where is the 
driver who started with this team this 
morning ?" 

"Fve changed teams with him," an- 
swered Maurice. 

"No, you have not. I saw all the 
drivers this morning, and yoiu* face was 
not amongst them, and none of them wore 
a boiled shirt/' 

The proper driver of the team then 
roused up, and showed himself. 

"Ah, I thought so!" exclaimed the 
officer. " Young man with the boiled shirt, 
you may come down from there, and never 
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let me catch you on any of the wagons 
again. I'll talk to you some other time/' 
he added to the driver ; and then, applying 
his spurs to the sides of the black horse, 
he galloped along the line. 

"Have you travelled along the road 
with that man before V* asked Maurice. 

" No ; none of us ever saw him till this 
morning. I believe he has just come from 
the army ; but isn't he a fool V 

" No ; I was just going to say that he 
is the sharpest fellow I ever saw, or he 
would not so well remember the faces of 
seventy or eighty men with whom he had 
only been a few hours." 

"That is just what has convinced me 
that he's a fool. Now, a sensible man 
would have to see us every day for a 
week before he could distinguish one from 
another ; but a fool, on things of no conse- 
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quence at all, is powerful sharp. He is 
just the fellow that could be cheated out of 
his eye-teeth or a hundred dollars, and 
never know when it was gone ; but he can^t 
be cheated out of a cent, or let a driver 
cheat the Government out of an hour's 
sleep ; you had better get down, for he'll 
be back soon. He is just the fool that 
thinks the success of the American army 
depends on his keeping a sharp eye on us 
drivers, and annoying us as much as pos- 
sible. Cuss him f 

Maurice proceeded to descend from the 
wagon ; and as he was doing so, the 
driver said, " Til tell you what you had 
better do. By watching some of the mules 
as they pass, you may see one that is not 
doing his share of the work. You just 
report that mule to the fool on the black 
hoss, and he may reward you in some 
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way that will help you on your jour- 
ney." 

Maurice thanked him, and moved from 
the line of teams to get away from the 
dust 




CHAPTER VL 

MAURICE MEETS THE SURGEON. 

Maurice had no intention of losing, just 
then, the company of the teamsters. His 
plan was to stay with or near them, until 
he found another or a better escort for con- 
ducting him safely to the capital. When 
they camped for the night, he got within 
the lines before the sentinels were stationed, 
and, getting under the wagon of the Mend 
with whom he had been riding during the 
day, he had a rest unobserved in the dusk 
of approaching night. His friend the team- 
ster brought him some supper, and he slept 
that night under the wagon. 
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The next morning early he started for 
the road before the teams were harnessed ; 
but before he could get away from the 
camp, he was observed by the officer who 
had spoken to him the day before when on 
the wagon. 

The officer was already mounted, and 
galloping about on his black horse, ap- 
parently trying to find something to do. 

Maurice would gladly have avoided 
seeing him again ; but the officer was in- 
stantly at his side. 

"What the devil do you want here 
now T he asked. 

" Just now," answered Maurice, " I am 
wanting to leave here." 

" Well, that is a straightforward answer, 
any how ; and that is what one does not 
often get. I suppose you are on your way 
to Mexico r 
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"Yes." 

" And you are trying to steal a passage 
tiierel but that is a game that can't be 
played with me. Here, Thirty-three/' ex- 
claimed the officer to one of his command ; 
"^ take charge of this man/' 

Maurice was then made a prisoner, and 
marched to where the troopers composing 
the escort were saddling their horses. He 
had noticed the day before that with the 
procession were thirty or forty horses that 
were being led. Two of these horses were 
placed in his care; a saddle and bridle 
were provided for him, and he found him- 
self in a position for making a much more 
pleasant journey to the city than he had 
anticipated, although the idea of being 
made a prisoner, and being compelled to 
go, was rather unpleasant. 

All uneasiness occasioned by this, how- 
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ever, was removed in the course of the fore- 
noon by the officer on the black horse, who 
rode up to him, and said : 

" Well, my boy, is this not better than 
sneaking and stealing along the road the 
way you were doing yesterday ?" 

Maurice admitted that it was. 

" After this,'' said the officer, " always 
act like a man, and not like a dog without 
a master. Yesterday morning you should 
have come to me, and told me what you 
wanted. I should probably have given 
you your present job, and for which you 
should have demanded pay when we reach 
the army.'' 

After this Maurice had some doubts as 
to the opinion of the driver who had called 
the officer a fool being correct. 

To ride all day, and only make a dis- 
tance of about seven leagues, was a weari- 
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some way of traveUing ; but in the evening 
there was ever some amusement to com- 
pensate for the weariness of the day. 

The fifth day after leaving Pueblo, 
Maurice reached the main camp of the 
American army. 

Here he found that the most trouble- 
some part of his work was yet to be done. 
He had previously had no trouble on his 
journey, and every circumstance had fei- 
voured him in making it. 

DiflBculties began to present themselves 
where they were least expected. 

He learned where the regiment was 
stationed to which belonged the surgeon he 
wished to see ; and he also learnt that the 
surgeon was there and well : but he was not 
allowed to pass the lines to see him. 

On the third day after reaching the 
army, this trouble was overcome by the 
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surgeon meeting him outside the lines, 
Maurice having sent him a note requesting 
him to do so. 

"I remember you, young man/' said 
the surgeon, when he saw Maurice ; " but 
what strange whim has made you travel so 
fast and far after your accident? Could 
you not find something to do in New 
Orleans V 

" Yes ; but I had urgent business here/' 

"It must be very urgent to have 
brought you here by this time ; but let 
me hear what it is, for I suppose you have 
sent for me for that purpose?'' 

'^ Yes ; and I am going to take the 
Uberty of asking a greater favour. I shall 
want your assistance. I have come to this 
country to find Bub, and obtain from him 
what he took from me in the hospital in 
New Orleans." 
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**Wliat! have you not got over that 
fsiQCj yet ? I tell you, Bub is honest, and 
will not steal/' 

" But Pilate confessed, after you went 
away, that Bub actually had what I have 
lost He took it for a charm, and wears it 
to protect himself from evil." 

" It is possible you are right,'* said the 
surgeon. " I don't suppose you would come 
all this distance without some reason. Bub 
is certainly very superstitious, and super- 
stition may have caused him to do what I 
know avarice will not. In some respects 
Bub is the worst man I ever saw ; but he 
has no avarice. His intellect is too low for 
that. Bub is in trouble now, and is under 
my care.'' 

"Is he unwell, and down on his 
back r 

" Yes, the most of his time." 
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" Is he dangerously illl Is there any 
hope of his dying T 

" No, not at present. Why do you ask 
that r 

"Because if he were dead, I could get 
my letter without the trouble of having to 
kill him." 

" I'll try to manage that ; for I don^t 
think it is necessary for him to be killed 
that you may obtain what you want/' 

" What ails him T 

" He was kicked by a mule. The ani- 
mal's foot struck him on the only part of 
his body where it could have done him any 
harm; it fractured one of his shin-bones. 
You know Bub delights in witnessing hu- 
man suffering ; but he has at last afforded 
to others a little amusement of the kind he 
Ukes so well himself. It would have done 
the boys in the hospital good to have seen 
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Bub in his agony. When struck by the 
mule, he yelled like a demon. He lay on the 
ground, and turned round Uke a cat trying 
to catch its tail. He would jump up in the 
air, and come down on the top of his head, 
and all this time would be howling Uke a 
pack of starving wolves. It was an amus- 
ing scene, and was witnessed by three or 
four hundred people, all of whom expressed 
their mirth at the sight by shouts of 
laughter. I consider myself a Uttle to 
.blame in having caused you so long a 
journey, and will therefore give you all 
the assistance I can. I will meet you again 
at this place and hour to-morrow. In the 
mean time, I vnll decide on some plan of 
action. If Bub has any thing belonging 
to you, he must be made to give it up in 
some way ; but there will be a little diffi- 
culty ; for after having once denied to me 
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that he has any thing of yours, he will stick 
to it/' 

The surgeon then left, and Maurice 
returned to the camp of the teamsters. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE surgeon's SCHEME. 



During the time that Maurice had been 
trying to obtain an interview with the 
surgeon, he had also been trying without 
the least success to see or hear something 
of William. 

" The Bouncer" had told him in New 
Orleans that William would be found with 
a calico workshop established close on 
the heels of Scott's army ; and Maurice 
was now on the heels of that army, and 
amongst teamsters and others, where a 
saddle- and harness-shop, such as Mr. 
Adams described, would most Ukely be 
found ; yet nothing of William could he see. 

VOL. n. F 
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In the afternoon Maurice went to 
meet the surgeon, whom he found punctual 
to his Bippointment. 

"I think the best plan for obtaining 
your property of Bub/' said the surgeon, 
" will be to play a little on his superstition. 
For me to tell him that he has robbed you, 
and must restore what he has taken, will 
only defeat our object ; for he has told me 
that he has* nothing of yours in his posses- 
sion, and before he will be caught deceiv- 
ing me, he will destroy your letter/' 

" Then what shall we do V asked 
Maurice. 

" Do as I tell you. I will take advan- 
tage of his superstition ; and I have al- 
ready commenced my plan. I told him this 
morning that his misfortune was owing to 
some cause which I could not' understand, 
and then related to him a little romance. 
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I told him of an old woman who hated all 
mankind because she had never been mar- 
ried. She hated men for not having ap- 
preciated her charms, and for having ever 
allowed her to hve alone ; and she hated 
women for having been more fortunate 
than herself. This old woman, I told 
him, formed an acquaintance with an evil 
spirit, who aided her in obtaining revenge 
on mankind, by teaching her how to make 
charms that would bring misfortunes in- 
stead of blessings to those who wore them. 
These charms she would give away under 
the pretence of wishing to protect others 
from harm ; but to every person who wore 
one of them, some misfortune was sure to 
come. 

"I asked him if he remembered the 
young man in the hospital in New Orleans 
with the broken leg, who said that he had 
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lost a charm. Bub's eyes nearly rolled out 
of his head. 

" I told him that I beUeved your charm 
was one of evil instead of good, or you 
would never have been brought to a 
hospital with a broken leg." 

" But how will this story cause him to 
deUver my letter when he has denied 
having it V asked Maurice. " If he thinks 
his charm is one of evil, is it not Kkely that 
he will burn it V 

" No ; Bub will never destroy any 
thing that he thinks will bring trouble into 
the world. I'll tell you my plan. Bub 
hates my cook, and would willingly bring 
upon him some misfortune. The cook is a 
favourite with all, and gets many presents 
from the officers ; and Bub envies him his 
good fortune. I have made a Uttle charm 
for the cook, and have told him how to act. 
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He will let Bub see his charm to-day, but 
in a manner that will prevent any sus- 
picion of a plan or intention of doing so. 
Bub will ask some questions about it, and 
^ try to mate some bargain for its pos- 
session. The cook will tell him that he 
could not think of doing so without a charm 
of some kind in return, and wiU only part 
with the one I have named, for the pos- 
session of your letter. What do you think 
of my scheme ?" 

" I like it, and I beUeve it will be suc- 
cessful ; but suppose not T 

" Then we must try another. FU see 
you again to-morrow; and I am quite 
confident that, if Bub has your letter, I 
shall have it with me then." 

Maurice now had hopes of soon being 
able to return to New Orleans. He thought 
that he must have passed William on the 
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road from Vera Cruz ; and he would now 
keep a good look-out for him on his re- 
turn. He had a sleepless night, planning 
for the future, to obtain his mother's letter 
from Bub, and return as soon as pos- 
sible to New York. WilUam might be 
making money, and be unwilling to go 
back : " But that," thought Maurice, " must 
not prevent me from going North. My 
work is there." 

He had now but little or no hope of 
finding his sister in New Orleans, or in 
any other place. They had been separated 
too long. His grandparents were probably 
dead, and his sister lost to him for ever ; 
but there was another to be found, — one 
who was not a sister, yet who seemed to 
him equally as near and dear. It was the 
girl " Lou." 

"If I get what has brought me to 
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Mexico," thought Maurice, "I will start 

back for New Orleans immediately, whether 
I have a pickayune to spend on the road 
or not. I will pass a week there, in mak- 
ing one more trial for finding my grand- 
parents, and then the first ship that starts 
for New York may take me as one of its 
crew/' 

Is it a misfortune or a blessing to man- 
kind that so few of their plans are ever 
carried out ? 

Maurice's friend Mike would have an- 
swered this question by saying, " Yis ;" 
and would have been as correct as people 
generally are when they try to read the 
Book of Fate, or rather, to publish it to 
themselves before it has been written by 
the hand of Time. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Iir THE CAMP, 



The next day the impatient Maurice was 
waiting for the arrival of the surgeon for 
an hour before the time appointed for their 
meeting. The surgeon at last came; but 
from the expression of his features, no 
hope could be gained. 

" My plan has failed," said he ; " and 
I again have doubts that Bub has any 
thing belonging * to you. So strong are 
my doubts of this now, that I am not dis- 
posed to do much more towards assisting 

you." 

" Will you let me see Bub V asked 
Maurice. 
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" Yes ; I have come prepared for pass- 
^S J^^ through the lines. Til keep you 
for a few days to assist me ; and if during 
that time you can give me evidence that 
Bub has any thing belonging to you, I will 
aid you in obtaining it/' 

" That is enough/' said Maurice. " It 
is all I can ask. I shall get my letter." 

" I doubt it. Supposing you ascertain 
that Bub has it, how are you going to 
obtain it from him V 

" I^ kill him if I cannot get it with- 
out." 

"No, you must not murder. I shall 
not assist you to do that." 

" If I can learn that he has my letter, 
will not some civil or military authority 
aid me in getting it V^ 

" Yes, you might have aid in trying to 
get it ; but I see that you know nothing 
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about Bub. He will not willingly give up 
your letter, and you would take it from 
him by force. Now, I will tell you some 
of the difficulties attending that. More 
than four men cannot get round Bub to 
try the work of mastering him ; more 
would be in each other's way." 

" Yes ; but I should think four men 
quite sufficient to manage him," said Mau- 
rice. 

" There you are quite mistaken ; for I 
believe Bub would overwhelm and crush 
under his broad feet any four men I have 
ever seen. The only plan I can suggest 
for conquering him would be to get two 
or three Mexicans with lassos on horses. 
They might throw and hold him in the 
same way that they would a bullock. If 
that game were tried with him, I believe 
he would know what it was for, and would 
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swallow your letter before it could be taken 
firom him." 

" You give me very little hope of ever 
getting my letter." 

" Yes ; but I am not trying to deceive 
you. If I could regard Bub as human, I 
might form some opinion as to how he 
could be managed ; but I doubt whether 
he belongs to the family of man or not, 
and Fm not sufficiently learned in natural 
history to understand the best way of con- 
trolling him. But come home with me, 
and you can decide on something here- 
after.'' 

Maurice followed the surgeon to the 
camp, and was shown the tent where Bub 
was lying, but was advised not to let the 
Negro know of his arrival until he had come 
to some decision as to what was to be done. 

Maurice regarded Bub a^ bemg only 
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human, and had not the same opinion of 
him as the surgeon had. He was so far 
from sharing that opinion, that on arriving 
at the camp, and seeing the tent of the 
Negro, he quite hoped to obtain his let- 
ten He was young, strong, and active. 
Bub was not protected from him by dis- 
tance, or walls of stone and doors of iron. 
There was nothing in the cotton walls, 
shielding the Negro from the sun, that 
could prevent Maurice from reaching his 
side. 

"I do not wish to rob him," thought 
Maurice ; " I only wish for my own ; and 
I wiU visit him, and take it. If he resists 
my just demand, he will only have himself 
to blame for any evil result that accom- 
panies or follows my efforts, for I shall pro- 
tect myself." 

Nothing could be gained by procrasti- 
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nation, and he determined to attempt some- 
thing that night ; yet he was in doubt how 
to act for the best. 

Should he visit Bub while the huge 
limbs of the giant were bound by the chains 
of slumber, and try to obtain the letter ? 
That would be stealing, or something very 
like it, although what he wished to obtain 
was his own. 

Should the Negro be visited when 
awake, and a demand be made on him 
to deliver up what he had taken? This 
seemed the most straightforward, manly 
way of acting ; but there were many ob- 
jections to it. 

" He may, and probably will, refiise what 
I ask,'' thought Maurice ; " and then one 
of us must die, and that one must not be 
me. I have not come so far for that, nor 
will I return without the object of my 
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lost a charm. Bub's eyes nearly rolled out 
of his head, 

" I told him that I believed your charm 
was one of evil instead of good, or you 
would never have been brought to a 
hospital with a broken leg/' 

" But how will this story cause him to 
deliver my letter when he has denied 
having it V asked Maurice. " If he thinks 
his charm is one of evil, is it not likely that 
he will bum it r 

" No ; Bub will never destroy any 
thing that he thinks will bring trouble into 
the world. I'll teU you my plan. Bub 
hates my cook, and would willingly bring 
upon him some misfortune. The cook is a 
favourite with all, and gets many presents 
from the officers ; and Bub envies him his 
good fortune. I have made a Uttle charm 
for the cook, and have told him how to act. 
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delusion ; you don't look or act like a 
madman ; and yet it seems strange to me 
that your story should be true. Examine 
Bub in his sleep, and then you will be 
satisfied. If you get your letter, there will 
be no wrong in what you do ; and if you 
find out that he has not got it, then you 
will have no further trouble on Bub's ac- 
count, neither shall I. But I see you know 
nothing about the nature of such beings as 
Bub. Do not think of visiting him in the 
night, for that is the time you will probably 
find him the most wide awake. Go into his 
tent to-morrow at midday, when the sun is 
glaring on it. Then is the time to find him 
in the deepest sleep.'' 

Not wishing to act in any way in oppo- 
sition to the surgeon, Maurice determined 
to follow his advice. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ROBBERY. 

The next forenoon Maurice watched the 
sun ascend the heavens very impatiently. 
When noon arrived, the surgeon was out 
attending to his duties. Maurice was alone, 
and felt that this was the hour for action. 

Bub had been out of his tent, shuffling 
about a while, m the morning ; and Maurice 
from a distance had seen him; but the 
Negro had now for some time been out of 
sight, and was probably sleeping in his 
cot. 

Like most people, Maurice was not 
without a Uttle necessary and healthy fear. 
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and could see the danger of a contest with 
a huge animal like Bub, should the Negro 
awake during his visit. Common sense 
dictated the precaution of taking with him 
some weapon which might be used in de- 
fending himself, should any defence be 
necessary. 

Looking about for something to answer 
this purpose, Maurice saw a small axe, or 
hatchet. The edge of this weapon he did 
not wish to use under any circumstances 
that might arise ; but the hatchet had a 
hammer-head, and with this he could deal 
a blow, the result of which might give him 
an opportunity of escaping, should Bub 
awake and try to grapple with him. Con- 
cealing the hatchet within the bosom of 
what the officer on the "black boss" had 
called the " boiled sliirt,'' he started for the 
tent where the Negro was sleeping. On 
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arriving there, he cautiously moved a part 
of the hanging calico forming the door, 
and, glancing in, saw that Bub was appar- 
ently in a sound sleep. 

Maurice was not without fear; for he 
believed that Bub's powerful hands could 
smash every bone in his body, or tear him 
limb from limb. Should the Negro awake, 
could such a termination of the visit be 
prevented by a blow of the hatchet ? Then 
arose in the mind of Maurice the memory 
of a story he had read about two Negroes 
fighting a duel with pistols, and on being 
arrested, after exchanging harmless shots, 
a flattened bullet was found sticking in the 
wool of one of them. He had heard of a 
Negro complaining of having had dust 
thrown in his eyes, after a brick had been 
smashed on the front of his head. Rapidly 
these memories flashed through his mind ; 
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but they did not cause him to hesitate. 
He had come too far to turn back then. 
He walked in, and stood by the side of the 
huge, slumbering, snoring giant. 

There was much in the appearance of 
that sleeping monster that could not fail to 
inspire any one with awe. His immense 
form; its ugliness; the long, strong, and 
heavy respiration, — every thing about him 
betokened power — ^great animal power, un- 
controlled by moral feeUng or reason. 

A small cord or string was around the 
Negro's neck, a part of which was uncon- 
cealed by the gay regatta shirt that en- 
veloped his great shining body. 

Taking the hatchet in his right hand, 
Maurice proceeded to unbutton the bosom 
of the shirt with the left. This accom- 
plished, he saw rising and falling on the 
broad breast of the Negro, as he breathed 
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heavily, a small leather pouch or case. It 
was not what he expected to see ; but Bub 
might have placed the little flannel bag, or 
the paper 'it contained, within the leather 
one for safer keeping. 

He took hold of the pouch, and was 
severing the line that held it with the edge 
of the hatchet, when Bub, with a snort like 
a hog, rose up in his cot. With the rapid- 
ity of lightning, Maurice dashed the head 
of the hatchet against the place where the 
Negro's forehead was supposed to be ; and 
making a violent haul on the line, it broke, 
and he rushed out of the tent, taking the 
leather case with him. 

Apparently unharmed by the blow. 
Bub followed, shouting at the top of his 
voice. Maurice was in no danger of being 
caught by the Negro ; yet he saw that it 
was impossible to escape from others, whose 
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attention was called to him by the cries 
of Bub. He was instantly surrounded by 
several men with muskets and fixed bay- 
onets; and on Bub telUng them what had 
happened, the soldiers appeared much in- 
clined to inflict immediate punishment on 
one whom they could only regard as a 
tamp-foUower, and, as such, unworthy of 
being treated with much ceremony. 

Fortunately for Maurice, the surgeon, 
accompanied by a major of the regiment 
to which he belonged, at that instant ap- 
peared. 

"I don't think there has been any 
wrong done," said the surgeon; "but we 
may as well have the affair inquired into, 
and immediately. It can easily be decided 
whether this young man has really intended 
to rob any one* or not.^^ 

The surgeon then turned to Bub, and 
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V 



asked : " What has he taken from 
you 

" That ar little luther pocket in hand 
thar. He come whar I was sleeping, and 
stole um/' 

" Give that to me/^ said the surgeon, 
turning to Maurice. 

The leather pouch was handed to him ' 
without the least hesitation. 

Three other oflScers were then sum- 
moned, and the whole party moved to a 
large building, where some of the oflScers 
were quartered. 

Maurice was disappointed in not seeing 
Bub show some reluctance to join in the 
examination about to take place. On the 
contrary, the Negro seemed highly de- 
lighted—nearly as much so as when wit- 
nessing a painful surgical operation. 




CHAPTER X. 



THE INVESTIGATION. 



" This aflFair can be easily settled," said the 
surgeon, -when all had reached a large 
room of the building. "I suppose all 
that either of us wishes is to see justice 
done ; that is a simple affair, and easily 
understood by those who wish to form an 
acquaintance with it. We must first deter- 
mine to whom this leather pouch belongs. 
Bub, what have you got to say V 

"It's mine,'' answered Bub. "That 
ar man neber saw um until he stole um 
from me just now, whar I was sleeping." 

""Where did you get \iV' asked the 
surgeon. 
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This question Bub would not answer ; 
but declared that the pouch and its con- 
tents were his own, and that Maurice had 
never seen them before that day. 

"I insist upon your telling how you 
obtained this/' said the surgeon, holding 
the pouch before Bub's gaze. "Tell us 
where and when you obtained it." 

Bub remained silent. 

" The darky is right enough in not an- 
swering that unless he chooses," said the 
major. ''Let us hear what the other 
fellow has got to say." 

" That leather pouch is not mine," said 
Maurice ; "and I am not certain that it 
contains any thing belonging to me ; but 
I took it from the Negro believing that it 
did. The surgeon will tell you, gentlemen, 
that Bub and I have met before. We 
were in a hospital in New Orleans, and 
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there I had every reason to beUeve that 

the Negro took from me a piece of paper, 

enclosed in a flannel bag, and carried by 

a line around my neck. To regain pos- 

session of that, I have followed him here. 

That was my sole object in visiting this 

camp ; and if that leather pouch does not 

# 
contain the paper I lost, then I have done 

wrong. If it does, then I have only taken 
possession of my own property, after 
having exhausted all other means in try- 
ing to obtain it." 

"Describe the paper you lost in New 
Orleans," said the major ; " and, doctor, 
please open the pouch, and we will see 
what it contains." 

" The paper I lost," said Maurice, " was 
the half of a letter, and torn at right angles 
to the lines, so that not one sentence of 
the original letter could be read without 
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my half of the letter being joined to the 
other, which, I believe, is in the possession 
of my sister. I have never seen her ; but 
wish to find her, in order to read the letter, 
which was vmtten by my mother many 
years ago, when on her deatt-bed. I make 
this statement, so that I may not appear 
ridiculous for taking so much trouble for 
what others may think a worthless piece 
of paper /^ 

By the time Maurice had concluded, 
the surgeon had opened the pouch, and 
taken from it a piece of paper. He ex- 
amined it, and then handed it to the major. 

" What was your mother's name V 
asked the major, after he had turned the 
paper about, and looked at it for a mo- 
ment. 

Maurice thought this question irrele- 
vant ; but not wishing at that time to 
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incur the displeasure of any present, he 
answered, after a little hesitation, " Norah 
Londrighan.*^ Hq hesitated for the reason 
that he required time to awaken his me- 
mory. Many years had past since he had 
learnt from John Lawlor that his mother's 
name was Norah ; but he might have for- 
gotten that, had the name not been asso- 
ciated with his lost sister, who, as he had 
been told, was also called Norah. 

" There is no doubt about the paper 
being his,^^ said the major, as he handed it 
to another oflBcer. 

After the officers had examined the 
paper, it was handed to the surgeon. 

"We beUeve the paper to be yours," 
said the major ; " but I don^t think we 
can punish the Negro ; for neither of you 
had any thing to do with the army when 
he took the paper from you." 
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" Why, then, axe you sitting in judg- 
ment on the aflFair ?" asked Maurice. 

" Because we had sojae reason for be- 
lieving you were in the camp for the pur- 
pose of plundering, and had taken what is 
not your own. We should sit in judgment 
on your actions then, whether we were 
right or wrong.'' 

"I am not over-anxious to have Bub 
punished," said Maurice, " although his 
crime has caused me a journey from New 
Orleans here ; and the task is before me 
of getting back there again. I am so 
pleased at having recovered the paper, 
that I wish no one trouble through my 
good'fortune.'' 

"You say the leather pouch is not 
yours, I believe f ' said the surgeon, as he 
handed the paper to Maurice, and threw 
the pouch to Bub. 
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This called the attention of all to the 
appearance of the * Negro., who was giving 
a fine representation of an Ethiopian struck 
with wonder, and the consciousness of inno- 
cence unjustly accused. 

Every one present believed that the 
paper they had seen justly belonged to 
Maurice, and that the appearance of dumb- 
founded innocence exhibited by Bub was 
only natural to a person unable fully to 
comprehend the distinction that should 
exist between right and wrong. They be- 
lieved that Bub's appearance only arose from 
the fact, that his having carried the paper 
about with him for some time had caused 
the belief that it could only belong to him- 
self 

Maurice left the house with the surgeon, 
and accompanied him to his lodging-place. 

" I hardly know whether to be pleased 
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or not at the tennination of this affair," 
said the surgeon. " I am glad you have 
obtained what you have lost, and have 
taken so much trouble to regain ; but 
I am disappointed in Bub. There is a 
mystery I cannot understand. That paper, 
I have not the least doubt, belongs to you ; 
but to believe that Bub took it from you 
makes me incUned to place but very little 
value on the power I have of forming an 
opinion. Bub took that paper from you. 
It must be so ; and I will never again try 
to judge of his actions or appearance. His 
animal nature is too deep to be compre- 
hended by mortal man." 

A few minutes after Maurice and the 
surgeon reached the house where the latter 
was living, Bub appeared before the door, 
and requested a moment's conversation 
with his master. 
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The surgeon went out to see him. 

" Massa," said Bub, " do you think that 
ar papah do not belong to rae ?" 

" I am quite certain it does not," said 
the surgeon. "It belongs to the young 
man who took it from you ; and you 
ought to be punished for what you have 
done. See the trouble you have made 
him ! He has had to come all the 
way from New Orleans to get it from 

you/' 

" I never took dat ar papah from him, 
massa,'' said Bub ; " and, s'elp me Heaving, 
I tink he neber saw um afore !" 

" Stop that. Bub. Don't make me any 
more angry with you than I already am. 
I don't believe a word you say.'' 

*' I don't car, massa — no, I don't 
mean dat ; but I can't help whot you tink ; 
but I tole you the trufe. I neber took dat 
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ar paper from dat feller ; and he neber saw 
um afore." 

" That wiU do, Bub/' said the surgeon. 
" Henceforth we have nothing more to do 
with each other. You shall follow me no 
longer. Seek another master, or look after 
yourself. I will send you a little money, 
— not that you deserve it ; but take it, and 
never let me see you again. You have 
not the intellect and honesty of a dog ; 
and I will be troubled with you no longer.^' 

The surgeon reentered the house, and 
Bub went away muttering curses. 



CHAPTER XL 



A SIESTA. 



Whex George Adams and William Lawlor 
reached Vera Cruz, they found much cause 
for being doubtful of the success of their 
enterprise. The hifeh price that would 
have to be paid for freight along the road 
would require all the profits arising from 
their work and from what they could sell 
to pay it. But Vera Cruz was unhealthy, 
and they must move away from there, 
whether money was made or lost by so 
doing. 

They engaged a Mexican, with a pair 
of mules and a light wagon, to convey them 
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and their property ; and their journey to- 
wards the capital was made in company 
with many others. 

When away from any large town, along 
the road they were able to sell a few arti- 
cles of the stock brought with them, and 
would often obtain a little job of work. 
Sometimes the proprietor of a hacienda 
or a rancho would purchase a set of har- 
ness or some other piece of work; but they 
soon learnt that no ftiore business was to 
be done in Mexico in their line, than in 
New Orleans. They were not patronised 
by their countrymen; for if an American 
wished to buy a bridle, it would be one of 
Mexican make, for the reason that it was 
different from any thing of the kind he had 
ever seen before. 

In this respect, Americans are generally 
different from the English. An American 
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will try every thing, and then form an opi- 
nion as to what he thinks is best; while 
many Englishmen think, if they have any 
thing of English mann&cture, they have 
the best the world produces. In foreign 
countries we have seen them maintain this 
prejudice against the strongest evidence to 
the contrary, and in a manner that is highly 
amusing to witness. Of course they are 
right in some things, where the superiority 
of articles of English make is universally 
admitted, such as crockery- ware, axes, 
farming-tools, fire-arms, and gunpowder. 

When the two youths reached Pueblo, 
they saw so plainly the absurdity of con- 
tinuing their business any longer, that they 
resolved to relinquish it, and turn back. 
They had learut enough to know that they 
would only lose money by continuing their 
journey to Mexico. 
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A Mexican in the same business as 
themselves, and keeping a large shop in 
Pueblo, bought their stock and tools, pay- 
ing for the latter a good price ; and seeing 
that with much economy they could get back 
to New Orieans with about the same sum 
of money that old Adams had expended in 
starting them oflF, they resolved to return 
immediately. 

For the journey to Vera Cruz, they 
bought two mules ; and after waiting a day 
or two for company, they started, with 
twenty-one others, for Nopaluco, on their 
way to the coast. On the day of leaving 
Nopaluco, they reached a small place called 
El Ojo de Agua (the Eye of Water), so 
called from a fine spring of good water 
near which the buildings are erected. 

At this place George Adams com- 
plained of being unwell, and wished to 
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remain for the night ; but fearing to lose 
the protection of his companions, he 
mounted his mule, and rode on with the 
rest. 

After leavmg El Ojo de Agua, their 
road lay over a plain containing some 
patches of trees ; and occasionally they 
passed a Imcienda, with a small piece of 
ground in cultivation. 

At the distance of about eight miles 
from the spring, they came to a little ridge 
of hills forming the north-western boundary 
of the Mai Puis. After crossing these hills, 
they entered upon a very dreary scene — 
upon a plain, or what would have been a 
plain, had it not been broken by little 
round hills of lava, covered with cactus, 
aloe, and a few dwarf palms. 

When about two miles of this plain 
had been passed, William missed his com- 
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panion George. Gazing back, he could 
see the mule about half a mile from them ; 
and remembering the complaints he had 
heard George making a few hours before, 
he hurried back to see him. 

"I must have an hour's rest/' said 
George, as William dismounted by his side. 

He was lying under the shade of a 
palm, and looked very hot and feverish. 

" All right ; but why did you not tell 
me V said William. " You ought not to 
have stopped alone." 

"I knew that I should overtake you 

again; and the fact is, when I pulled up 

here, I was hardly able to speak, and you 

were a hundred yards ahead of me. I feel 

somewhat better already, and shall be able 

to go on in aa hour. I was so dizzy when I 
got off the mule, that I could hardly stand, 

and I'm not so now. I believe that if I 
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could have forty winks of sleep, I could 
ride on all right" 

" Very well/* answered William. " 111 
tether the mules, and you try to sleep ; but 
you must sleep fast, for we must overtake 
the others.*' 

WilUam then unstrapped a rug from 
the saddle of a mule, and gave it to George, 
who placed his head upon it, and closed 
his eyes. 

After tethering the mules, William also 
laid down in the shade; and after struggling 
awhile to keep his eyes open, they closed 
in a sound slumber. 

After a long ride in a warm sun, about 
the easiest work a man can do, if he Ues down 
in the shade, is to go to sleep ; and if he 
dislikes hard work, he must not try to keep 
awake. The eyes become so weary with 
the light, the body so weary with fatigue, 
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and the mind so weary with contemplating 
disagreeable thoughts over a disagreeable 
journey, that the relief afforded by a siesta, 
when there is any opportunity of taking it, 
can only be resisted with much difficulty. 

William was suddenly awakened by 
hearing his companion shouting his name. 
He started up, and the first thing that met 
his view was the muzzle of a revolver within 
three inches of his eyes. The weapon was 
in the hand of a large, powerful-looking 
man, with a head of hair which, from its 
colour, and coarse, matted appearance, 
seemed to be a bundle of straw in flames. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



GUERILLAS. 



** Whist, now, and don't you move, or by 
the mother of Moses I'll shoot you !" ex- 
claimed the man who was holding the 
pistol at William's head. 

William might have regarded this as 
an idle threat, had not another event im- 
mediately transpired that compelled him to 
obey. 

Four men were standing over hhn 
and George Adams. Three of them were 
Mexicans in appearance, and were all 
engaged in trying to keep George from 
rising. 
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George was commanded in the Spanish 
language to be quiet ; but he either did 
not understand the command, or did not 
heed it, and made resistance to the three 
armed men that were hovering over him. 
This was folly — folly that brought the 
reward of death. 

One of the Mexicans was armed with 
a Spanish pistol, — a weapon which is 
awkward to handle, and yet exceedingly 
dangerous to any man who receives a shot 
from one of them with the muzzle at his 
brow. 

The pistol was fired, and not one spark 
of intellect was left in the body of Georga 
Adams. 

Extremes meet. 

Had William Lawlor been a hopeless 
coward, he would have made no resistance 
to the one who stood over him with the 
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revolver, especially after seeing the result 
of the resistance made by his companion. 

He was not a coward, and yet he acted 
as a coward would have done. The mur- 
der of his companion did not excite him 
to the least resistance to the commands of 
the man who stood over him ; and yet, 
to do him justice, that murder had but 
little to do in frightening him into submis- 
sion. 

He acted with common sense, and, con- 
templating the nature of his position with 
calmness and intelligence, he saw that re- 
sistance was death. 

After the murder of George Adams, 
one of the Mexicans turned upon William, 
and lifted a long knife for the purpose of 
giving him a blow. 

^'Basta! bastaT exclaimed the man 
guarding Wilham, and stepping before him. 
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Then turning, he said, "Let us tie your 
hands, and do you keep quiet. It is the 
only chance you have of living." 

WiUiajn's hands were tied, and he was 
made fast to the palm-tree under which 
he had been lying. 

The four robbers then proceeded to 
collect their booty. 

They soon found the money which 
Greorge Adams had received in Pueblo for 
his stock-in-trade, and with it they seemed 
well pleased. It was placed in a large 
pocket in the saddle of one of the mules 
left in the care of their companions near 
the scene of the robbery. 

When ready to depart, they had a 
consultation, which William thought was 
concerning what was to be done with him- 
self. 

The man with the straw -like hair, 
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who had spoken to William in EngUsh in 
a way that proclaimed him to be Irish, 
seemed opposing the wishes of his com- 
panions. 

" These murdering thieves want to kill 
you," said he to William, "and without 
asking your leave. What do you think of 

it r 

" I don't think it is necessary,'' answered 
William. " I shall probably never see either 
of you again, and can do you no harm/' 

" That is just what I told them," said 
the man ; " and I won't let them do it." 

"If you are going to show me any 
mercy at all, do not leave me tied up here 
to starve. You had better kill n:e at 

once." 

"No; the only way I can leave you 
alive is in the way you are now. They 
may consent to that, thinking you will be 
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starved or devoured by something to-night. 
They will not let me set you at liberty. 
You must be killed or left as you are. I 
shall decide for you, and let you stand a 
chance of getting away/' 

By threats and entreaties the Irishman 
then prevailed on his companions to move 
off, which they did, taking with them the 
mules on which William and George had 
ridden to the place. 

Slowly, with the sun, descended the 
hopes of William that some one might pass 
and Uberate him that day. 

Travellers on the road would not think 
of camping for the night on that dreary 
plain. If going towards the capital, they 
would manage to leave Tepeyagualco in 
the morning, so that they could stay at 
Nopaluco at night. 

These two places were about a day's 
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journey apart ; and travellers going along 
that road would try to reach one of them 
after leaving the other. 

William was about half-way between 
the two places, and knew that there was 
but a small chance of any one passing, un- 
less during the middle of the day. His 
chance of being liberated was lessened by 
the fact that he was not on the main road 
followed by teams ; for on leaving El Ojo 
de Agua, William and his companions had 
taken a path only travelled by people on 
foot, or mounted on mules or horses. This 
was done to avoid a long turn of the main 
road. 

The scene before him was soul-sicken- 
ing. The silence was painful — ^the per- 
spective was desolate ; and by his side was 
the body of his murdered friend. The 
once smooth white brow of Greorge was 
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now horribly mangled — ^biimt with powder, 
and stained with blood. 

Why was there something in that 
horrible sight to attract and hold his 
gaze 1 He would tear his vision from the 
sickening scene and gaze afar, hoping that 
some one might be seen coming near. He 
would try to concentrate his thoughts on 
his own unpleasant predicament, and for- 
get poor George ; but all his efforts were 
in vain. His gaze could rest on nothing 
but the shattered, blood-stained features of 
his murdered companion. He closed his 
eyes to avoid the sight ; but in vain. That 
mangled brow and those glassy eyes were 
still before him ; and then, as if to satiate 
the sense of sight with the melancholy and 
disgusting spectacle, he would fix his gaze 
upon those eyes, unUt with the light of 
intellect, — yield to their seeming fasci- 
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nation, until to his frenzied mind hours 
would seem to pass away. He prayed for 
night — a night of darkness, to hide the 
scene from his view. 

Night came ; but to him the darkness 
of Egypt would not have hidden those 
glaring, glassy eyes. They seemed to shine 
through the darkness more distinctly even 
than before. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



COYOTES. 



For George Adams, William had ever en- 
tertained much respect, and would have 
risked his own life in defending that of 
his friend, had there been an opportunity 
for making resistance with the least hope 
of success. He respected George living, 
but hated him dead ; and why ? 

Because WilUam was mad, frenzied 
with despair, fear, and physical suflFering. 
His arms and hands were swollen, and the 
leather thongs binding them were cutting 
into the flesh; but the agony he endured 
by this torture was not so great as that 
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which he suffered through want of water. 
Before the sun went down, whenever he 
could remove his eyes from those of his 
murdered companion, and gaze upon the 
plain before him, he was tantalised by the 
sight of a beautiful lake of water, reflecting 
the clear blue sky and the little vegetation 
by which he was surrounded. 

It was a " mirage" as deceptive as ever 
was seen on the great African desert ; but 
all his sufferings by the ligature that bound 
him, and by the thirst that seemed burn- 
ing him up, were nothing compared to 
the agony of having to gaze on the man- 
gled brow of his companion, and watch 
the glare and stare of those immovable, 
expressionless eyes. 

To his maddening mind, poor George 
seemed the cause of all his sufferings. 

When the shade of night had gathered 
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around him, the coyotes of the plain came 
also. They were timid at first, and easily 
frightened away; but at each time of 
being driven off, they retreated to a less 
distance. 

He could only speak to them, command 
them to begone, and swear at them ; but 
they soon learnt that he was harmless. 

Some of them, after being driven away 
by the sound of his voice ten or fifteen 
times, got so bold that they paid but little 
attention to it. They gathered courage 
with numbers ; and soon, to his command, 
given in the most emphatic manner possi- 
ble, they only looked at him and seemed 
to smile. 

Coyotes, like wolves, are ever hungry ; 
and when they had got a taste of George, 
William's shouts could not make them 
leave their repast. Thiey seemed to under- 
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stand that he was bound, and could not 
harm them. 

The crowd around the body of George 
was soon so great, that some of them came 
up to WilKam, evidently with the design of 
satisfying their hunger. Many of these 
were admonished of the wrong of such a 
cowardly intention by receiving kicks from 
his heavy boots. Those thus admonished 
admitted their mistake and disappointment, 
by troubling him no more. 

All who have any acquaintance with 
coyotes know that three or four of them 
can produce all the hideous howling a 
pack of fifty hounds could possibly make, 
if burning in a slow fiire. 

Around the body of George were more 
than a hundred of these noisy animals, and 
the most of them complaming loudly of 
raging hunger. All of them could not 
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find room for satisfying their hunger with 
the dead body, and their attentions were 
devoted to the Uving one, till William was 
nearly deafened by their yells, and ex- 
hausted by his eflForts in kicking them 
away. 

Their ferocity was not equal in strength 
to their desire for food, or William would 
soon have been torn in pieces. Coyotes 
are cowardly animals, and there was an 
indecision or irresolution in their attacks 
that made them easily repelled. 

William soon noticed that the number 
of his would-be assailants became greater, 
and that the crowd around the body of 
George was less. This told him that the 
body of his companion was nearly or quite 
consumed, and that it had failed in quan- 
tity to satisfy the hungry flock by which 
he was surrounded. Some of thein had 
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obtained but a taste of the body, and were 
now mad for more. 

William had heard that coyotes were 
harmless, — that they would starve before 
they would attack a Uve man ; but he now 
learnt better. 

They did attack him, and seemed to 
have the instinct to know that he was 
bound to one place ; but, from the cowardly, 
irresolute manner in which their attacks 
were made, he believed that, if he moved 
about, he could drive the starving thousand 
of them before him. 

The most of them seemed waiting for 
him to die, and trying to finish him with 
their deafening howls. The assaults made 
by the few were apparently given more 
with the intention of seeing whether he 
were dead than of trying to kill him ; but 
these inquiring advances became so fre- 
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quent, that he could resist them no longer. 
When hardly able to lift his foot for ano- 
ther kick, the coyotes suddenly ceased 
yelling, and rushed away. The approach 
of a man on a mule revealed the cause of 
their flight. They understood the differ- 
ence between a human being at liberty 
and one who was bound. 

The mule was at a gentle gallop, and 
its rider, leaning forward in an unusual 
manner, seemed trying to urge the beast 
to a greater speed, and heeding nothing 
around him. To all appearance, they would 
pass about twenty paces to the right of 
where William was bound, and he would 
not be noticed. To prevent this, he shouted: 

"Stop, stop! helpT 

The mule stopped its onward course as 
suddenly as though it had dashed against 
a stone wall, and at the same instant 
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swerved to the right. Wholly unprepared 
for this eccentric action, the rider came 
headlong to the ground, bringing the 
saddle with him. When reUeved from its 
incumbrance, the mule continued on its 
way with greater speed than before. The 
rider lay on the ground, groaning heavily. 

" Are you much hurt V asked William. 

The man only answered with a moan. 

" Forgive me,'' said William. " I am 
sorry for what has happened ; but I was 
so afraid you would pass me by, that I did 
not think of any thing else/*' 

The man made no answer. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



FREE. 



^*In trying to save myself, I have killed 
another," thought William. "I must die 
here now. After this, Fate cannot aid 



me. 



He had indeed much cause to despair, 
under th6 belief that fortune had forsaken 
him ; for just as he had thought that relief 
was certain, he was deprived of the expected 
aid in a sudden and cruel manner, and the 
madness of his agony assumed a philo- 
sophical turn. 

"That man will die, or is already 
dead,'' thought he, " and there will be more 
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food for the coyotes ; but he is lying so far 
away, that I cannot see his unclosed eyes 
fixed on me with a gaze expressing nothing 
but reproach for what I have done." 

He turned towards the spot where the 
body of George had been an hour before 
lying. The coyotes had only left some 
bones, and the glassy eyes no longer met 
his view. 

The silence that for a few moments had 
come over the scene was again broken by 
the yells of the hungry coyotes, which 
again began to assemble. 

As on their first appearance, they were, 
in the beginning of their visit, very timid, 
and each seemed to be waiting for the other 
to make the first attack. 

Unmolested, they became more bold, 
and made an examination of the remains 
of George. Not satisfied with that inves* 
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tigation, they gathered around William 
again. 

Some of them fomid the man who had 
been thrown from the mule, and the next 
instant William was again deserted. 

The howling of the coyotes was so in- 
cessant and loud, that he could not hear 
the man making any yocal objections to 
their visit; but presently the loud re- 
port of a pistol shook the surrounding air. 

Then was faintly heard the light foot- 
fall of the coyotes as they hurried away, 
and silence came again. It was broken by 
William, who exclaimed, " You are aUve ? 
For God's sake, come and set me free/' 

"I know you," answered the man, in 
a voice that William recognised as that of 
the Irishman whom he had seen a few hours 
before in company with the Mexican rob- 
bers. The man seemed to be speaking with 
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much difficulty ; for there was a hesitation 
and huskiness, giving evidence of a painful 
labouring, in his speech ; yet William was 
certain as to the voice. 

"You have had something to do with 
my being here/' said he, " and I entreat you 
to set me free if you can. I will then do 
all I can to aid you/' 

The man made no answer to this ; but 
William could see that he was drawing 
nearer. 

He was not walking, but crawling, — 
moving slowly, and apparently with great 
exertion. 

He had not over twenty paces to come ; 
but even that distance was not to be per- 
formed without much difficulty. 

After dragging himself up to within 
about six feet of William, the man re- 
mained motionless, and there was a wheez- 
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ing sound in his respiration that showed 
great difficulty in sustaining it. 

" I'm 'fraid I can't — can't help — jon/'' 
said the man in a hoarse whisper, which, 
contrasted with the voice in which he had 
spoken a minute or two before, showed that 
the exertions he had been making to reach 
the spot had told seriously against him. 

" My poor fellow,'' exclaimed William, 
*' I'm sorry to have been the cause of in- 
juring you. I — '' 

"No, no; not you," whispered the 
prostrate man. "It's not the mule — the 
fall. I've been shot. A ball is in my 
breast. I'm dying." 

This statement accounted for the strange 
manner in which the man was riding when 
William first saw him. 

" Fm dying," continued the man ; " but 
I'll save you first." 
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Slowly, and inch by inch, he dragged 
himself nearer, while William gazed upon 
him with mingled feelings of sorrow, admi- 
ration, and wonder. 

There certainly is much to admire in 
the sight of a dying man forgetting his 
physical agony, miheeding the usual fear 
that comes when the King of Terrors is 
near, and devoting his last struggle and 
last minute to the benefit of a fellow-crea- 
ture. 

The man reached William's feet; but 
while lying on the ground he could not 
cut the thong that bound the hands to the 
tree. 

He struggled hard to rise to his feet ; 
but the effort only exhausted his little 
strength, and he fell back, apparently un- 
able to more again. 

"My God!" thought William; "must 
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this man die at my feet, and I remain tied 
here 1 Shall the eyes of another dead man 
be fixed upon me 1 Shall the coyotes eat 
another man lying at my feet ? Must they 
eat me r 

In less than a minute the man revived 
a little ; and after clearing his throat from 
a large quantity of blood, he again strug- 
gled to rise. 

He seized hold of the calf of one of 
William's legs, who exerted all his strength 
to aid the man, by raising the leg as high 
as he could. 

Seizing William's clothing with his hands 
and teeth, the man drew his legs under his 
body, and then rose to his feet. The next 
instant he drew a knife from a sheath at 
his side, and severed the thong that passed 
around the tree. The one binding William's 
hands was then cut, and he was free. 
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** Hold me up/^ said the Irishman. " Tie 
me to the tree. I feel better sitting up/' 
\ " Nd ; sit down with your back to the 
tree and let it support you. That will be 
better.'' ' 

This advice, with William's aid, was 
followed, and the wounded man then ex* 
pressed his wish to Kve unttt morning. 
Lying on the ground with his face to 
the earth was, from the peculiar nature 
of his wound, the most imfavourable posi- 
tion in which he could be, and in it his 
existence would probably have ended in a 
few minutes more. 

While sitting upright, with his back to 

the tree, he breathed more easily and free 
from pain, and was less strangled with a 

flow of blood ; yet he was conscious that 

his hours were numbered. 

Several coyotes again drew near, mak- 
V0L.n. • K 
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ing loud complaints of hunger ; but at the 
first step William took towards them they 
ran away. He was free, and they haunted 
him no more. 

He was free, and the sensation of thirst 
no longer troubled him. He was free and 
happy — selfishly happy. 



CHAPTER XV. 



TO PEROTE. 



"I CANNOT live long/' said the ' Irishman, 
"and I wish you to listen to what I have 
to say. For years I have forsaken or 
despised the religion taught me by my 
mother, and have said there is no God. I 
know that there is now, for it is He who 
has brought me back here to die. Fortune 
or chance could not do it. I was a volun- 
teer in the army, and deserted. I joined 
some Mexican robbers — ^those you saw 
with me. This evening, after robbing you 
and killing your companion, we camped in 
what we thought a secure place. 
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" We were going to make a division of 
our money, and I had taken up the saddle 
in which we carried it, and was bringing it 
to the fire,. when I saw a United States 
soldier looking at me from behind a tree ; 
farther oflF, I saw several horses. 

" One of the* mules we had taken from 
you was by my side, and I threw the sad- 
dle on his back. I then shouted to my 
companions, jumped on the mule's back, and 
gave it the spur. While partly turning 
about to see if my companions had heeded 
my alarm, I received a baU in my breaat : 
it nearly knocked me from the mule ; but 
I managed to keep my seat, although the 
girths of the saddle were unfastened. 

"The saddle with the money in it is 
lying where I fell from the mule. 

"It is all yours, whether you once 
owned it or not. After this, who can say 
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there is no Godi May the holy Virgin 
make peace between Him and me T 

This was the substance of the man's 
story, which was told with great diflBculty, 
for he was fast drawing nearer to the t)re- 
sence of that Grod whose existence he had 
once denied. 

For nearly half an hour the Irishman 
was silent ; and William did not try to 
make him speak, for his exertions in talk-* 
ing were painful to see and to hear. 

When he again tried to speak, William 
saw that the man had been rapidly getting 
worse. He could only speak in a whisper, 
the sound of which seemed blended with a 
death-rattle. 

"Will you promise me two things ?** 
he asked. 

" Yes, certainly,'* answered William. 

" Do not bury me. Let me be eaten 
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up ; and may that be. my only punishment 
for Iny long unbelief! Will you leave me 
as I die r 

" Yes. Is there any thing else 1" 

^* Will you have some masses said fof 
my soul ? There is money in the saddle 
to pay/* 

" Yes; I promise you that/' 

" And let the masses be said by an 
Irish priest — not by a Mexican." 

" That shall be as you wish." 

"That is all." 

He was right. Those words were all, 
for they were the last he ever spoke. 

Immediately after they were uttered 
he was seized with a fit of coughing, and 
in less than five minutes he was dead. 

As the light of approaching day was 
seen in the east, William covered the bones 
of George Adams with a heap of stones, 
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and then went to have a look at the 
saddle. 

Lying on the ground near it was a 
Colt's revolver of the cavalry size. The 
Irishman had last used it in firing a shot 
to frighten away the coyotes that came 
around him while lying where he had 
fallen from the mule. 

On opening the pockets in the saddle, 
William found the parcel containing the 
gold Greorge Adams had received in Pue- 
blo ; it had never been opened. In the 
other pocket were two other parcels con- 
taining doubloons. He counted the con- 
tents of one of them, and found in it 
four hundred and fifty. The other, by its 
weight, could not have contained a less 
number. 

In this pocket was also a Uttle canvas 
bag, with two half- eagles of American 
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gold^ a few pieces of silver, and a little 
flannel pouch, that, irom the rustling 
Bound made in handling it, William knew 
contained a piece of paper. 

The sun was now above the horizon ; 
and while he was trying to decide on what 
he should do, he saw, at the distance of 
about half a mile from him, something 
that appeared to be a mule. Misfortune 
never comes single, neither does fortune; 
and after his good luck in getting liber- 
ated from the tree, he was not surprised 
at easUy finding some way of leaving the 
place besides that of walking. 

On reaching the animal that had at- 
tracted his attention, he found it was the 
mule he had ridden the day before, and 
was undoubtedly the same from which he 
had seen the Irishman fall. The reins 
had come off its neck on to the ground, 
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and one of the mule's hind-feet was en^ 
tangled in them. Its flight by this mean^ 
being checked, it had wisely stopped run- 
ning, and turned to the more pleasant occu- 
pation of feeding. 

William caught the mule without any 
trouble, and led it back to where the saddle 
was lying. 

He was soon ready for a start, and 
taking a farewell glance at the body of the 
Irishman, — ^which still remained supported 
in a sitting position by the tree, with 
the head recUning on one shoulder,— he 
mounted the mule, and started on the path 
leading to the main road for Tepeyagualco. 

He reached that place about ten o'clock 
in the morning, and learnt that his com- 
panions of the day before had started for 
Perote about three hours before his arrivah 

BeUeving their company was not worth 
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the trouble of making an exertion to re- 
sain, he determmed on not trying to over- 
take them, but to finish his journey alone, 
imless chance led him among other com- 
panions. 

Although experience had taught him 
the danger one or two might encounter 
while travelling in Mexico, yet he thought 
that for him to be robbed twice in one 
journey was an event not likely to happen. 

By the time he reached Perote, he had 
become weary of travelling alone ; and on 
learning there that a party was going to 
start for Vera Cruz the next day but one, 
le resolved to wait and go with it. 

During the morning of the day after 
his arrival at Perote, in trying to amuse 
himself in some way, he opened the Uttle 
flannel bag which he had found in the 
j)Ocket of the saddle. 
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It was the half of a letter. 

"Surely/' thought William, "I have 
seen this piece of paper before. I have 
seen it with Maurice, and it is the half of 
his mother's letter, of which he has ever 
taken so much care." 

The more William thought of this sub- 
ject, the more positive he became that he 
could not be mistaken in the opinion he 
had formed. 

He remembered that Maurice, the day 
before they sailed from New York, had made 
a little flannel bag for carrying the paper. 

" That bag," thought WiUiam, « I am 
certain, is the one I have here/' 

The paper Maurice put in the bag was 
the same he saw before him. He could not 
be mistaken. He remembered the hand- 
writing, having often seen the paper in the 
possession of his cousin. 
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William was sure the flannel bag, the 
two pieces of gold, the few silver coins, and 
the piece of paper, were once the property 
of Maurice. 

** He must be dead/' thought William, 
" for he would never part with this paper 
when alive. Poor Maurice !'* thought he, 
as his eyes filled with tears ; " he was pro- 
bably induced to join the volunteers for the 
war, and that is the way I have lost him. 
He has come here, and been killed, very 
likely, on the field of battle ; but wherever 
he may have died^ there was he robbed," 

William put the parcel, with the money 
and the flannel bag, safely into his pocket, 
believing they were all that he should ever 
see of the companion of his childhood, his 
truest friend, the warm and noble-hearted 
Maurice, 

The manner in which William obtained 
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the money taken from George Adams, 
and the paper stolen from his cousin Mau- 
rice, may, to most of our readers, appear 
very improbable ; but we can assure them 
that, had there been nothing strange and 
improbable in the story of the orphans, 
we should not "have taken the trouble to 
write it. 



i 



CHAPTER XVI. 



AN EXECUTION. 



In the afternoon, WilKam went, with two 
of his intended companions for the rest of 
the journey, to witness an execution. Two 
guerillas, brought in the day before, were 
to be shot, they being well-known robbers. 

On arriving at the place of execution, 
they had to wait more than half an hour 
for the arrival of the two who were to 
suffer. 

About five hundred people had as* 
sembled ; and one of them, seeing that the 
occasion was a favourable one for doing 
business, commenced dealing montey and 
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was patroiiised by as many of the crowd 
as could get around him. 

When the two men who were to ba 
shot were brought to the ground, William 
recognised them as those who tied him to 
the palm-tree two days before. One of 
them was the man who shot George 
Adams, the other was the one whom the 
Irishman had prevented from killing Wil- 
Ham with the knife. 

The game of montey for a moment, 
was suspended; the violent death of two- 
fellow -creatures being more interesting,, 
even to Mexicans, than gambling. 

Six riflemen were selected to fulfil the 
sentence that had been passed upon the 
robbers, who were placed on their knees 
about thirty paces from the line of men 
with the rifles. They were attended by a 
priest 
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The.thought suddenly occurred to Wil- 
liam that he might learn something of the 
fete ' of' Maurice . by questioning the inen 
who were about to die ; and rushing up t<> 
the officer in charge of the guard, he stated 
that the men about to be executed had 
once robbed him, and that he had some 
reason to beUeve that they had also 
robbed and murdered a near and dear 
friend. He finished by desiring pei-missiotf 
to ask them two or three questions. 

" Certainly/' answered : the American 
officer ; " but do not detain them long." 

" Can. you point out some one who will 
act as mterpreter for me r asked WiUiam. 

"Yes; the priest who stands before 
them speaks English well/' 

William advanced towards the trio ; 
but seeing that the robbers were busily 
engaged with their confessor, he waited for 
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a few minutes, until the priest turned to 
leave them. 

" I wish to ask those men two or three 
questions/' said William to the priest. 
" Will you be so kind as to interpret for : 
me r 

The priest turned to the officer, who,, 
understanding what he would ask, gave his 
head a nod, in token that William was act* 
ing with his consent. 

"Very well,*' answered the priest; 
" what do you wish to know ?" 

William took from his pocket the Uttle 
flannel bag. 

" Take this,'* said he, " and ask if either 
of them remembers having seen it before. 
If so, I wish to know where/' 

The priest took the bag ; and when 
they turned towards the robbers, William 
noticed that they were scowling upon him 
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in a manner that showed any repentance 
they might have just professed was all 
sham. 

The priest held the bag before them, 
and asked if they had seen it before. 

The two men turned towards each other 
with a stare of profound astonishment. 
They did remember it, and also remem- 
bered that it was in the saddle containing 
the money ; but the mystery of seeing it 
and William before them they could not 
comprehend. 

The priest repeated the question, and 
both men answered, " Siy padre.'' 

After asking three or four other ques- 
tions, to which he received unhesitating re- 
plies, the priest turned to William, and 
said : 

" They have seen this before ; it has 
been in their possession. They obtained 
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it by a crime to which they have abeady 
confessed ; they took it from a young man, 
whom they murdered and robbed." 

A corporal then advanced with two 
bandages to put over the eyes of the pri- 
soners, and the priest and William left 
them. 

Neither of the robbers would have their 
eyes covered; but when the rifles were 
directed towards them, they seemed to gaze 
at the muzzles, as though they would watch 
the flight of the balls that were to pierce 
their hearts. 

The word to fire was given, followed by 
the sharp crack of the rifles ; and the two 
robbers fell forward with their faces to the 
earth. 

There was no doubt now in William's 
mind as to the fate of Maurice. He had 
reached Mexico, and been murdered. He 
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had shared the same &te that met George 
Adams» and by the hands of the same men. 

William gazed on the blood-stained 
bodies of the dead Mexicans ^thout the 
least horror at the sight,' or pity for their 
fete ; for they had murdered two of his 
friends. 

He was human — ^wickedly human — on 
some points, and it was with some satisfac- 
tion that he saw the murderers lying dead 
before him. They could trouble him and 
his friends no more. They had tasted of 
that death they were so fond of giving to 
others. 

If William felt any regret about their 
death, it was that they had died too easily. 
Their sufferings had been much less than 
his own while tied to the tree where thej^ 
had left him. 

Three days after, he reached Vera 
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Cioiz; and on the evening of his arrival 
there, he went aboard a ship bound for 
New Orleans, and to sail the next morn- 
ing. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

MKS. Wharton's party. 

Mrs. Wharton was a woman who pos- 
sessed much common sense and knowledge 
of human nature in the management of 
any thing she undertook to perform. Had 
she brought Herman Frantz and another 
to her house, and introduced them to Mary 
and Kitty, the suspidons of the girls might 
have easily been aroused, and she herself 
would have been directly implicated in any 
wrong they might have suffered or ima- 
gined. 

Should either or both of the girls be- 
come acquainted with a man at an evening 
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party, what was that to her 1 Could either 
of them blame her for any circumstances 
that might result from such an acquaint- 
ance ? But very Uttle ; yet she cared not 
much for this, as what either of the girls 
thought of her a few weeks hence was, in 
her opinion, of very Uttle consequence. She 
thought of the present, and took the best 
means of accomplishing her pui*pose. 

She gave a small party. 

No one could blame her for that. Heiman 
Frantz would have the opportunity at that 
party of making himself agreeable to either 
of the girls. She could not be blamed. 
The girl favoured with his attentions might 
believe in the sincerity of his false pro- 
mises and professions of love ; but slie 
would apparently ^be acting for herself, 
and could have no suspicion that her land- 
lady was leading her to evil . and, sorrow ; 
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she might be deceived, betrayed, and ruined^ 
but could have no idea that there y^as a 
<x>nspiracy to bring about that result. 

Suspicion was what Mrs. Wharton 
wished to prevent; for when it was once 
aroused, her task would be &r more difficult. 

The first who arrived at Mrs. Wharton's 
were the Misses Slayton, who were old ac» 
quaintances of Fanny and Ann . They were 
accompanied by two young men, who had 
the appearance of being billiard-markers 
or barmen ; but, with the aid of Mrs. Wharr 
ton, they passed with Mary and Kitty for 
New York gentlemen. 

Two other men soon after arrived, who 
were, as Mrs. Wharton told Mary, "old 
sweethearts of Ann and Fan." 

Another couple were then introduced 
as Mr. and Mrs. Clare. They were fol- 
lowed by a young gentleman of very pre- 
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possessing appearance, who was introduced 
to Mary and her sister as Mr. Frank 
Herman. This man was evidently the 
*^lion" of the evening, from the attention 
shown to him by the others ; and Mary 
formed a high opinion of the abihties of 
the company for detecting and appreci^ 
ating merit; for Mr. Frank Herman had 
not been in the room ten minutes before 
she had formed the highest opinion of him 
hersel£ He was a gentleman in address 
and deportment. He was witty and intelli* 
gent; and yet, in displaying his wit, he 
exhibited grace and dignity. He seemed 
superior in natural abilities and artificial 
acquirements to any of the rest in the 
room, and had the will and power, so sel- 
dom found, of causing those in his com* 
pany to admire him, yet be easy and ^*at 
home" with him. 
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But the marked and afisiduous atten- 
tions Mr. Herman paid to Mary might 
hare had much to do in causing her to 
form so &TOurable an opinion of him. A 
woman must think well of a man who 
flatters her in the right manner; and a 
suddenly conceived and plainly expressed 
admiration is strong flattery, that can ofiend 
but few. 

. Before Herman had been in the room 
an hour, Mrs. Wharton watched for, and 
found, an opportunity to whisper to Mary : 

" You are doing well, my girL Catch 
Herman, if you can. He is a young man of 
excellent habits and principles, and is the 
only son of a wealthy merchant." 

About ten o'clock there was another 
announcement. Mrs. Wharton met the new 
arrival in the hall, and whispered to 
him : 
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** The young one, Catharine, is for you^ 
Harry/' 

She then ushered the man in, and 
introduced him to Mary and Eitty as 
Mr. Cutrell. He was about twenty- 
three years of age, and was very foppish 
in appearance. 

The amusements of the evening con<*^ 
sisted in waltzing and singing. 

Mrs. Wharton had a splendid piano- 
forte, with "Coleman's attachment;" and 
on it Mrs. Clare entertained the company 
with some Ethiopian melodies, sometimea 
accompanying the instrument with her 
voice. 

She was followed by Fanny, who sang 
something in praise of " Love and Virtue.'' 

When she resigned the instrument^ 
Mary was conducted to it by Mr. Herman. 
The occupation of reading to old Mr. Wil- 
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liams, which had employed so much of 
Mar/s time, had given her a taste for 
literature. 

She was a poet, and, unknown to others, 
had passed many hours of eachweek for the 
last three years in expressing the reveries of 
her mind in rhyme and measiire. 

She sang a song of her own composing, 
to an old Irish melody, learned from her 
mother in early childhood, — a melody that 
had ever since been echoing in her mind. 

" Our Spibit World. 

, From this earth and its troubles each spirit 
Oft wanders, for rest, from life's care, 
To the homes in the world we inherit, — 
The world that no others can share. 

Each inherits a world and its beauties, 
From Him who to each gave a soul j 
' And in life it is one of our duties 
To keep it in proper control. 
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. Oar bright worlds can each people with nations, ^ 
That live under laws of their own ; 
And can fill them with fairer creations 
Than art to this world has made known. 

I 

• t 

To that kingdom should never be taken 
The cares that we all here endure ; 

And no thoughts which the spirits awaken 
But those that are welcome and pure. 

Tioie will come when we'll dwell there for ever, 
Released from this earth's dreary shade ; 

For in death may be nothing to sever 
The soul from the home it has made. 

Every mind is creating a heaven 

When wandering far from this earth ; 

And in making it, care should be taken 
That each be composed of some worth. 

Then in life, let the worlds we are making 

Be such as we ever can love ; 
For in death will the spirit be taking 

Its flight to its own world above." 

The manner in which the song was 
executed, and the peculiar melody in which 
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it "was given, won the admiration of all 
present. 

Mary was urged to sing again; but 
she had the discretion to leave off when it 
^Was thought that she had done well, and 
her place was taken by Kitty. 

Mrs. Husted had been a good per- 
former on the pianoforte, and had spent 
much time and taken great care in teach- 
ing Kitty. 

She had a willing and apt pupil, and 
the young lady now astonished Mrs. Whar- 
ton and her nieces by a very artistic and 
brilliant performance. 

The dandy Cutrell, who had devoted 
his attention to her ever since his arrival, 
was delighted, and declared her to be an 
** angelic creachaw." 

Mary was not displeased at the evident 
admiration of Mr. Herman for herself ; and 
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when, before leaving, he asked permission to 
call on her the next day, she gave a ready 
consent for him to do so. 

She retired to rest that night without 
any regret for having come to New York, 
although William and Maurice could not 
be found. 

Kitty was not so well pleased with 
herself, or with the entertainment of the 
evening. She did not admire Henry Cut- 
rell, notwithstanding Mrs. Wharton had 
whispered to her that he was " a student 
of law, with great expectations." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MARY RECEIVES COMPAKY. 

The next morning, Ann invited Kitty and 
Mary to accompany her in a shopping 
excursion. 

Kitty consented ; but Mary objected to 
going. 

" You had better come with us," said 
Ann, "for we shall return through the 
Fifth Avenue." 

" Yes, Mary," said Mrs. Wharton, " you 
must see the Fifth Avenue, for it is one of 
the finest parts of the city." 

"Pardon me if I have done wrong," 
said Mary; "but Mr. Herman asked me 
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if he might call here this morning, and I 
took the liberty of saying ^ yes/ I would 
not think of doing this to one with whom 
you are unacquainted; but as I thought 
he was a friend of yours — ** 

" Make no apologies, my dear girl/' said 
Mrs. Wharton, " for I am delighted to hear 
what you say/^ 

Had Mary known that Mrs. Wharton 
knew Herman was going to call that morn- 
ing, she would have placed a much less 
value on that lady's friendship; but how 
was an artless, unsuspecting girl to know 
that? 

" You are a fortunate girl, Mary,'' con- 
tinued Mrs. Wharton. " I believe that Mr. 
Herman is one of the best men in the city 
— one whom any girl might feel pride in 
having for a suitor — and he has certainly 
taken a decided fancy to you. I thought 
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SO last night; and if he asked to call to* 
day, he must have for you something more 
than a common admiration for a good- 
looking girl. Stay at home, by all means. 
In fact, I won't let you go out, and that is 
speaking the truth. You are under my 
care now, and I shall not allow you to lose 
such a splendid opportunity, which fortune 
has thrown in your way," 

" But supposing I should not like Mr. 
Herman,** said Mary; "then there is no 
opportunity to lose." 

" Nonsense, my dear girl ; you cannot 
help it. There are not ten girls in the 
city who would not marry him to-mor- 
row. If you don*t do your best to catch 
him, you deserve never to have a hus- 
band/' 

Mrg, Wharton then left the room ; and 
after her departure, Mary was informed by 
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Fanny that her aunt had oflen invited Mr. 
Herman to her house while her daughters 
were at home on a visits with the hope that 
he might take a fancy to one of them ; but 
that she had been disappointed, and had 
now given up the idea of ever having him 
for a son-in-law. 

Kitty accompanied Ann and Fan, while 
Mary remained with Mrs. Wharton. 

Mr. Herman called at half-past eleven, 
the appointed hour, and was received in a 
very cordial manner by Mrs. Wharton, who, 
after conversing a few minutes with hun 
and Mary, left them together. 

Herman stayed for more than an hour, 
and conversed with Mary on many subjects. 
He was astonished at the knowledge she 
displayed on every subject of their con- 
versation. 

Mr. Herman — who, as the reader knows, 
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from what we have already written, was 
none other than Herman Frantz — thought 
himself well acquamted with the Uterature 
of the past and present ; but in conversing 
with Mary, he could not prevent the convic- 
tion coming over his mind that she knew 
more than he. 

The Mexican war was mentioned ; and 
this subject led to an argument on politics. 
They could not agree as to its being a just 
war. 

Herman had thought himself a politi- 
cian; but this fancy, and the knowledge 
that he was a member of the bar, did not 
prevent him from seeing that Mary had a 
better imderstanding of the political affairs 
of the country than he had himself. He 
was astonished, and could not imagine where 
or how a young woman had acquired the 
knowledge and abiUty to express and main- 
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tain a political opinion differing from his 
own. 

In her occupation of reading to Mr. 
WiUiamg, Mary had read as much, or more, 
of poUtical affairs as Herman, and she had 
a retentive memory. She was inteUigent, 
and had some knowledge of many things, 
but not of the artful schemes and deceits 
of such persons as Mrs. Wharton. Of much 
of the wickedness of the world she was as 
ignorant as she was innocent. With all 
her knowledge, she was simple and ignor- 
ant, for she beheved what others told her ; 
and at this age of the world, there can be 
no greater evidence of simpKcity than ere- 
dulity. 

Yet there was something in Mary's 
plain, sincere, and intelligent way of con- 
versing that baffled Herman. He had never 
met with such another. Like the majority 
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of the young men of large cities, he had 
little respect for the sex, and consequently 
little fear of offending them. He had sud- 
denly formed much respect for Mary, and 
feared to offend her. There was besides 
beauty in that artless country -girl that 
he could admire. He wished to gain her 
good-will. He did not ask himself for what 
reason ; but he would do or say nothing to 
forfeit any good opinion she might have 
formed of him. 

He left, after obtaining permission to 
call again the next morning. 

Soon after his departure, the other girLj 
returned home, and they sat down to lunch. 

Kitty expressed a desire to go out again 
in the afternoon, and asked Mary to accom- 
pany her. Ann and Fan could not go, as 
they expected company. 

" It seems, Kitty, you are not so for- 
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tonate as your sister/' said Mrs. Wharton, 
" or you would wish to remain in to receive 
a call as well as she. I was in hopes Mr. 
Cutrell would call to-day." 

" No, I am not so fortunate as Mary,'' 
answered Kitty; "for I do not wish to 
remain in, and she did." 

After lunch, Mary and Kitty went out 
together, but promised to be back by six 
o'clock. 

" I don't know what to make of that 
young girl," said Mrs. Wharton, after their 
departure. " I'm afraid there will be some 
trouble with her, for she is a knowing little 
creature. Now, if Cutrell did not promise 
to call here some time in the course of 
the day, he is not the man I thought he 
was. But perhaps he will call in the 
evening. We shall see. She must not 
think she is going to have her own way 
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with me. I'm too old and she's too young 
for that.'' 

" We have been listening to her talk 
ever since we were out/' said Fanny ; " and 
I believe she will have her own way. She 
knows too much for you, wise as you think 
yourself. I'll bet you a dollar that you lose 
all the trouble you have with her." 

"If she is to have your assistance," 
said Mrs. Wharton, " perhaps I shall." 

" There, none of that, old lady, if you 
please," repUed Fanny. "Did I ever fail 
to do my part of any work we had on 
hand 1" 

" Not that I know of," answered Mrs. 
Wharton. 

" Then don't let us hear of any of your 
suspicions until you have some reason for 
them. I tell you, that girl will prove too 
much for you, bad as you are." 
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^^ Then she has only one more to beat^ 
and she is safe in this world and the next." 

An hour afiter, Mr. Cutrell called. 

"Ah, Cutrell!" exclaimed Mrs. Whar- 
ton, " you are too late, or too early. Why 
did you not come a little before, or wait till 
this evening V* 

'' This is the hour I said that I would 
come,'^ he answered. " Is the girl out 1'* 

" Yes ; she has been gone about an hour, 
and will not be in till evening.*' 

" I thought so,'' said Cutrell ; " for she 
would not promise to be in when I called. 
She was not very agreeable.'' 

** I'll teach her something I Come again 
this evening, and I promise you she shall 
be in." 

" I can't come to-night, for I am engaged 
elsewhere; but I'll come at this time to- 
morrow.'' 



I 
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" All right ; she shall be here. Had I 
known that you were going to call at this 
time, I would not have let her go out to- 
day." 




CHAPTER XIX. 



HR. HERMAN RELENTS. 



" Do you know why I wished to come out 
this afternoon V asked Kitty of her sister, 
after they had left Mrs. Wharton's house. 

"No. What was the reason?" asked 
Mary. 

" Because that puppy, Mr. Cutrell, said 
he would call on me this afternoon, and I 
did not wish to be in/' 

" Did you tell him he might come V' 

" No ; but he told me he would call^ 
and he seemed surprised that I did not 
express unbounded delight at the infer- 
mation. He will probably be more sur- 
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prised when he calls, and learns that I am 
out." 

" I do not blame you for not wishing to 
receive visits from him, for he is, as you 
say, a puppy. He is very different from 
Mr. Herman.'* 

" Yes ; I think very well of him. He 
has the appearance of being a gentleman/' 

" He t^ a gentleman,'* exclaimed Mary ; 
'^and a more pleasant companion for an 
hour's talk I never met with. He is coming 
again to-morrow, and I would not miss 
being in for any thing. To tell you the 
truth, Kitty, I believe that I coidd like 
that man. He looks so well, and is so 
kind and gentle, yet manly, — and he is so 
intelligent." 

"Yes, Mary, I know you could like 
him ; but do you think that such a gen- 
tleman will have much respect for you V* 
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"I don't know why he should not. 
What is there about me that any one 
should dislike 1 I believe that he has 
formed a very good opinion of me, and 
that he is too honourable to call on me 
when that good opinion can be no longer 
maintained. I pay but little attention to 

what Mrs. Wharton and her nieces say 
about him, but judge of him from his 
appearance and conversation/' 

" I dare say you are right ; and if Mr*^ 
Cutrell were any thing like him, I should 
probably think as you do ; but he is not/' 

The two sisters wandered about for an 
hour or two, and then went into a park and 
sat down to rest. Here they amused them- 
selves for some time in watching ladies 
as they passed, and making remarks to 
each other about the way in which they 
were dressed. 
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Perhaps this was not a very sensible 
way of seeking amusement ; but they were 
young women, and could not help it. 

They then returned to Mrs, Wharton^s, 
and found tea waiting. 

"Mr. Cutrell has been here to see 
you, Kitty,^' said Mrs. Wharton ; " and 
he seemed much disappointed when I told 
him you were out. It was cruel of 
you not to be here, if you knew he was 
coming/' 

" I do not like Mr. Cutrell," said Kitty ; 
" he is a fop.'* 

" Yes ; so many would think, . on a 
slight acquaintance with him ; but I assure 
you Mr. Cutrell is a gentleman, and I am 
sorry for your own sake that you treated 
him in such a discourteous manner/' 

" Sorry for my sake ! Why V 

" Because I believe he had taken quite 
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a fancy to you, and you might have caught 
him for a husband. He is worth a large 
fortune." 

"Caught him for a husband! Why, 
Mrs. Wharton, I would not marry Mr, 
Cutrell if he owned all New York." 

Mrs. Wharton made no reply, but the 
colour of her fiwe became a deeper red. 

That evening Mary and Kitty went 
vdth Mrs. Wharton to the Broadway 
Theatre. It was the first representation of 
the histrionic art they had ever witnessed, 
and of course they came home highly de- 
lighted with what they had seen. A life in 
the city was beginning to correspond vdth 
what they hadfanticipated it to be ; and all 
they wanted was the presence of William 
and Maurice to make them more happy 
than they had ever been before. 

The next morning Mr. Herman again 
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called, and passed nearly two hours with 
Mary. They parted, each with more ad- 
miration for the other than when they 
met. 

« Whatshall I do with that girl 1" thought 
Herman, as he left Mrs, Wharton's house 
and turned his steps towards Broadway. 
*'I will never see her again: that is the 
plan. I shall fall in love with her if I do. 
What Mrs. Wharton expects, I cannot do, 

and would not if I could. I must never see 
her again. She is dangerous — very danger- 
ous — ^to my future peace and happiness. 
She is too virtuous, too intelligent, and too 
beautiful for me to meet again/' 

He reached Broadway, and entered his 
office, — the office of Herman Frantz, to 
which we have before conducted the reader. 
Uninterrupted by the tumult of the streets, 
he sat down to meditate with unpleasant 
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thoughts. He was not a fool, nor one of 
the worst of men, and therefore could not 
be blind to his own misdeeds; but never 
before had they appeared so great as on 
this occasion. 

He saw that, for the purpose of injuring 
an artless, simple girl, he had patronised 
Mrs. Wharton, one of the worst women of 
whom he had ever heard or seen. For 
the sake of forming an acquaintance with 
Mary, he had associated with other vile 
people — with those whom shame would 
prevent him from speaJdng to under any 
other circumstances. Keenly he felt the 
degradation to which he had fallen, and 
strongly was the resolution formed to rise 
from it; but what should he do with Mary? 
— leave her to her fate ? 

No ! He reasoned thus : " If admira- 
tion causes me to forsake her, that admira- 

VOL. n. N 
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tion should make her, in my opinion, worthy 
of being saved from Mrs. Wharton/' 

He determined to warn Mary of her 
danger, so that she and her sister might 
seek another home. 

With most men, admiration for virtue, 
innocence, intelligence, and beauty, would 
only have produced the stronger desire to 
destroy, and not preserve ; but this was 
not the case with Herman Frantz when 
he thought of Mary. 

We can give no reason for this. Per- 
haps it was the result of the dawning of a 
genuine feeling of love ; but from whatever 
motives his determination might have been 
caused, Mary from that hour was safe 
from Herman Frantz while she resided 
with Mrs. Wharton. His next appoint- 
ment with Mary was for the following day, 
in the evening, when he had promised to 
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call at Mrs. Wharton's, and take her and 
her sister out to some place of amusement. 
He resolved to meet her then, give her 
some knowledge of the character of Mrs. 
Wharton, and advise her to return home 
with her sister. 

His resolution went further than this. 
He would learn Mar/s address in the 
coimtry, and perhaps see her again. 




CHAPTER XX. 



MARY BECOMES WISER. 



That afternoon Mr. Cutrell called again, 
and asked for an interview with Catharine. 
She was not aware that he would call at 
that hour, or she would have tried to be 
absent; but Mrs. Wharton had been so 
kind, that she could not well refuse her re- 
quest that she would see him. An hour 
before his arrival, Mary, after much solici- 
tation, had accompanied Fanny to make a 
call on Mrs. Clare; and Mr. Cutrell was 
left to have a conversation with Kitty im- 
interrupted. 

" I hope that we shall not have to live 
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here long, Mary/' said Kitty that night, 
when they retired to their room. " I will 
not stay here if that Mr. Cutrell comes 
any more, and I am afraid he will. Mrs. 
Wharton's kindness, and all she can say in 
his praise, cannot prevent me from hating 
him, and I will not be annoyed by him 
any more. He is a rude, conceited, bad 
man — an insolent puppy. I want to go 
where I shall see him no more/' 

Mary thought of Mr. Herman, and the 
idea of leaving Mrs. Wharton's at present 
was painful; but she did not tell Kitty 
this. 

" Very well, Kitty," she answered ; " I 
suppose we shall leave here soon. Mr. 
Wharton is expected home to-morrow 
night, I am told, and he will get some em- 
ployment for us. But have you any thing 
else to complain of besides Mr. Cutrell ?" 



I 
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" No, I cannot say that I have. The 
young man Pete, I believe, is trjdng to 
make love to me ; for whenever he meets 
me on the stairs or in the hall, where he is 
not observed by any one, he tells me that 
I am * exceedingly beautiful;' but his at- 
tentions are more amusing than any thing 
else/' 

" You must try not to be dissatisfied, 
Kitty, for we shall probably have to stay 
here a few days longer. I have no doubt 
that, if Mrs. Wharton were plainly given to 
understand that you dislike Mr. Cutrell, 
she would see that he did not annoy you 
any more. I will speak to her about it/' 

"Pray do, Mary, and tell her that I 
will never meet him again, and that it is 
of no use for her to urge me to do so/' 

" Mr. Herman is going to call here to- 
morrow evening, and take us to a theatre,'' 
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said Mary. " He asked me to go, and I 
told him that I eould not think of going 
without you ; and he said he of course in- 
tended his invitation to include you, as 
he did not expect me to accompany him 
alone/' 

" And did you promise that we would 

" Yes." 

" That's right. Mr. Herman is a gen- 
tleman, and I would not mind going with 
him any where. We will go with him.'* 

The next morning, Mary and Kitty 
went out for a walk. 

" I'll tell you what I think we should 
do, Kitty," said Mary, as they turned into 
Broadway. " We shoidd go to the law- 
office where Maurice was staying before 
he went away with William. The lawyer 
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might know why Maurice went to New 
Orleans, and how long he is likely to be 
gone/^ 

" That's true, Mary, and I wonder we 
have not thought of it before/' 

" I have thought about it several times, 
but something has always prevented me 
from saying any thing. We may as well 
call this morning." 

Mary had the address given her by 
Squire Aldridge, and they found the office 
without any difficulty. 

Mary knocked at the door ; and when 
it was opened, before her stood her new 
acquaintance, Mr. Herman. She was much 
surprised at this meeting, but certainly not 
so much so as the gentleman. 

" We called to see the lawyer Mr. 
Frantz/' said Mary, who was the first to 
recover the faculty of speech. 
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Herman Frantz, the day before, had 
resolved to warn Mary of her danger, and 
that resolution he had not yet forsaken. 
Had he taken one minute for reflection, he 
would have said, "I am Mr. Frantz. I 
have deceived you, but will do so no more." 

When a man has been guilty of a 
wrong, and has used deception, the means 
he will use to avoid an exposure must also 
be false. This was the case with Frantz ; 
and, in the surprise and confusion of the 
moment, he replied : 

" Mr. Frantz is out. Will you be seated ? 
Perhaps he will soon return." 

They entered the room, and sat down. 

" What a fool I am !" thought Frantz. 
" I should have told them that he would 
not be in at present. I shall be detected 
in a he, and serve me right." 

They conversed with Mr. Herman for 
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about half an hour, and during that time 
he was unable to learn any thing about 
the nature of their business with Mr. Frantz. 
It then occurred to Mary that after Mr. 
Frantz came in he would probably be en- 
gaged for a while with the person who was 
then entertaining them, and she arose to 
leave, saying that they would call the next 
day. 

Strongly was Frantz tempted to tell 
them the truth as to who he was ; but 
shame prevented him. He was also tempted 
to give them his intended warning against 
Mrs. Wharton, and advise them to leave 
her house immediately; but the thought 
that he might never see Mary again pre- 
vented him from doing that, and he re- 
solved to wait till evening. 

" Do not forget your appointment," said 
he, as they were about to go. 
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"No, certainly not," answered Mary; 
and they bade Mr. Herman good day, and 
entered the street. 

When on the pavement by Mr. Frantz's 
office, they stood for a minute to deliberate 
as to which way they should go. 

While there, a fine p^ of horses, be- 
fore a handsome carriage, was pulled up 
near them. The carriage contained two 
young men, and one of them sprang out 
and ran up the flight of steps leading to 
the office. 

"Perhaps that is Mr. Frantz," said 
Kitty. "Let us wait a minute, and we 
may see him when Mr. Herman has gone. 
It will save us the trouble of calling 
again." 

The young man who had entered the 
office returned immediately, and said to 
his companion in the carriage : ^ 
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" Frantz is in, and will be with us im- 
mediately/' 

"What is thatf* exclaimed Mary. 
"Mr. Frantz in!" 

The next instant, the man with whom 
they had just been conversing as Mr. Her- 
man hurried across the pavement to the 
side of the carriage; and the young man 
who had remained in it extended his hand, 
exclaiming : 

" Ah, Frantz, my boy ! how are you V 

The three drove away in the carriage ; 
and Mary and Kitty, who had been un- 
observed in the passing crowd, learnt that 
Frank Herman and Herman Frantz were 
the same person. 

Mary had been deceived. 




CHAPTER XXL 

MRS. Wharton's protection enforced. 

"Let us leave Mrs. Wharton's imme- 
diately," said Mary, when she saw Mr. 
Frantz driving away with his companions. 
" Let us leave her house this day. She is 
a wicked, deceitful woman." 

" Where shall we go ?" asked Kitty. 

" I don't know. Any where away from 
that bad woman." 

" I thought she was a wicked woman 
when I saw her on the boat," said Kitty ; 
"but I changed my mind. I will never 
do it again. When I do, I am sure to be 
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wrong, for my first opinion is always right. 
She is a wicked woman, or she would 
never have brought me into the society of 
that Mr. Cutrell/' 

On their way back to Sullivan Street, 
they saw a boarding- and lodging-house,, 
that had the appearance of being a quiet, 
respectable place. 

" Suppose we come here and stay 
until to-morrow," said Mary; "and by 
that time we must decide what we shall 
do." 

Kitty consented ; and Mary took a 
note of the street and number of the house, 
that they might find it agam. 

When they arrived at Mrs. Wharton's, 
the door was opened by Pete. 

"Good morning, miss," said he to 
Kitty. "You are looking exceeding well 
after your walk." 
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Kitty made no answer, but hastened up- 
stairs to pack their clothing in the box. 

Mary entered the parlour to see Mrs. 
Wharton, who met her with her usual 
pleasant smile. 

Mary had not time to make any im- 
necessary introductory remarks to her 
business. 

" How long have you been acquainted 
with Mr. Frank Herman T she asked. 

" Ever since I have been in New York,'*^ 
answered Mrs. Wharton — "ever since he 
was a child. His mother has long been 
my most intimate friend, and I am as 
well acquainted with Frank as though he 
was my own boy ; and a better young fellow 
is not to be found in this world." 

" Do you know any thing of a young 
lawyer named Herman Frantz T asked 
Mary. 
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"No; I can't say I ever heard of 
him/' answered Mrs. Wharton, with an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

"I saw a man of that name to-day/' 
continued Mary ; " and in him I recognise 
Mr. Frank Herman, whom I have met 
here/' 

" There must be some mistake, Mary. 
The names you have mentioned are rather 
similar, and you have in some way got 
them confused." 

" The two names are not so similar as 
the men who answer to them. I cannot 
be mistaken in believing that Mr. Frantz 
and Mr. Herman are but one person. I 
have been deceived, and wish to change 
my lodgings immediately. Will you please 
to show me your bill ?" 

" Certainly, my dear, certainly ; but I 
am very sorry that you should allow any 



^ 
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foolish whim to ruin your future welfare. 
I hare taken quite an interest in you and 
your sister; and had you been guided by 
me, I believe the fortunes of both of you 
would have been made." 

Mary made no reply to this ; and Mrs*. 
Wharton went away, as she said, to make 
out the bill. 

After locking the street-door and put- 
ting the key in her pocket, she soon after 
entered the parlour, and handed Mary the 
bill 

" What ! Twenty-three dollars and fifty 
cents V^ exclaimed Mary, as she glanced 
at the paper. " It's too much ! It's pre- 
posterous. Do you expect me to pay that 
for the few hours we have been here 1" 

" Certainly," answered Mrs. Wharton. 

" There is not an hotel in the city where 
we should have been charged as much as 

VOL. II. 
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that. I cannot pay it. We have but four- 
teen dollars left." 

"That is not my feult/' said Mrs. 
Wharton ; " but I must have my money 
before either of you leave my door again. 
I have tried to befriend you ; and since 
you have chosen to be ungratefiil, I don't 
feel it my duty to show you any fa- 
vour." 

Mary hastened out of the room, and 
went up-stairs to Kitty. 

"May God help us!'* she exclaimed; 
" for Mrs. Wharton is far worse than we 
thought/* — and Mary commenced sobbing, 
as Pete would say, Exceedingly.'* 

It was some time before Kitty could 
learn what had happened ; but when told 
the amount of Mrs. Wharton's bill, and 
that they were to be prisoners until it was 
paid, she exclaimed, " And are you crying 
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at that ? I cannot ; for I*m too fright- 
ened. What shall we do T 

"Tm sure I don't know, Kitty. We 
must not stay here, or worse will happen. 
I believe, now, that Mrs. Wharton, and those 
girls she calls her nieces, are bad enough to 
do any thing. What a fool I am, to have 
been deceived and deluded to this bad 
house !'' 

"Let us try and get out into tiic 
street," said Kitty. "We will tell some 
man — ^some lawyer. Surely, every one here 
is not so bad but that some person will 
protect us from being robbed, or wronged 
in any way." 

They then softly went down the stairs, 
and along the hall to the street-door. 
Mary tried to open it, but could not. Kitty 
tried, with no better success. They then 
discovered that it was locked. 
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" Let us go down into the kitchen and 
up the steps of the area," whispered Kitty. 
** Perhaps the girl will not stop us." 

They turned from the door; and at 
that instant the parlour-door opened, and 
Mrs. Wharton stood before them, still 
smilmg: 

*' You foolish, ungrateful girls !" she ex- 
claimed ; " would you try to steal away 
from me, after all my kindness ? I will 
not allow you to act in] such a wrong and 
silly manner. You are under my care 
and protection ; and you slxaU remain so 
until you learn how to take care of your- 
selves. I hare said so, and I mean it." 

"Mrs. Wharton,'* said Mary, "I have 
told you that we have foiu'teen dollars. 
That sum and our box of clothing up- 
stairs are surely suflScient to satisfy any 
demand you should have against us. Will 
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you take what we have, and allow us to 

gor 

"Certainly not. As foolish and un- 
grateful as you are, it would be very cruel 
in me to allow you to leave my house, and 
wander in the streets penniless and im- 
protected. I could not think of such a 
thing. I have daughters of my own. Go 
up to your room, girls, and try to learn 
common sense by a httle meditation/' 

"She is worse than a robber, Mary," 
said Kitty, as they turned away to mount 
the stairs. 

" I beUeve the girls are about right in 
their opinion of that little minx,'' thought 
Mrs. Wharton as she entered the parlour ; 
"but, as I said before, she has but one 
more to conquer, and that will be an 
easy task after she has got the best of 
me. 
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Mary and Eitty went up to their room, 
sat down, and both " had a cry/' 

Kitty was the first to find words. 

" What shall we do now, Mary T she 
asked. 

" AH my hopes now are on Mr. Herman 
or Frantz," answered Mary. " He is to 
call here this evening/' 

" But, Mary, can't you see that he is 
in league with Mrs. Wharton in deceiving 
us ? He is probably worse than she ; for 
if not for men like himself and Mr. Cutrell, 
such women as Mrs. Wharton would have 
to earn a living in a more honest way." 

For some time Mary was silent, and 
then answered, " It cannot be, Kitty. He 
may have done wrong, but I can't believe 
he is naturally a bad man. When I came 
in here this afternoon, I never wished to 
see him again ; but I do now. He is my 
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only hope. I will talk to him in a way 
that will make him relent of any evil he 
ever intended towards me, and he will help 
us to escape/' 

"I have very little hope from him," 
said Kitty. "We must depend on our- 
selves alone." 

" I cannot be wholly mistaken in that 
man," answered Mary, "although he has 
deceived me ; he cannot be all bad. He 
must have some noble principles about him. 
If not, I never wish to speak to a man or 
woman again. Mrs. Wharton has brought 
him here to see me ; and we are both of 
one mind, for I now wish to see him. He 
has deceived me, but he will save us." 

This confidence in a man leagued with 
a woman like Mrs. Wharton, and for the 
purpose of leading Mary to ruin, would 
have been amusing to Kitty, had not the 
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poor, credulous girl who professed it been 
her fiiend and sister. 

As it was, she could but weep at the 
helpless, hopeless position in which they 
were placed, and feel only despair when 
thinking of the one on whom Mary blindly 
placed her hope. How diflferent was their 
position from that she had so fondly an- 
ticipated when leaving their country home 
for the city ! 

In vain did poor Kitty wish herself 
again subjected to the peculiar kindness 
of the second Mrs, Husted, in preference 
to the protection of Mrs. Wharton. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



MR. FBANTZ OUTWITTED. 



Soon after Mary and Kitty went up-stairs, 
after making the unsuccessful attempt to 
go out, Fanny and Ann returned from a 
walk in the city. 

Mrs. Wharton let them in, and locked 
the door after their entrance. 

"What! has it come to locking the 
door already?" asked Fanny when she 
reached the parlour. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Wharton. ^' They 
were out this morning, and came home 
with the astonishmg news that Herman 
was Mr. Frantz, and that they had been 
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deceived. They did not like it, and wanted 
to go ; but I think, after I have carried the 
key of the door in my pocket for a day or 
two, they will be more reconciled." 

" How do you think they learnt about 
Frantz V^ asked Ann. 

"I don't know; and perhaps I ought 
to find that out. When Frantz comes this 
evening, I think I had better see him first, 
and have a talk vnth him. I may learn 
something that will help me to manage 
affairs better than by working in the dark. 
If Cutrell comes, he may meet the young girl 
in the back-parlour ; but TU see Frantz be- 
fore he meets Mary, and will tell him what is 
the matter, if he does not know it already." 

"I told you," said Fanny, "that you 
would have trouble with those girls, espe- 
cially the young one. She has the appear- 
ance of having always had her own way ; 
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and such people generally will keep it, 
whether that way happens to be right or 
wrong/' 

" Nonsense 1 she is only a girl, and I 
ought to know what that is. She will be 
as tame as a sucking-dove before she leaves 
this house.'^ 

When the hour for the arrival of Mr. 
Frantz drew near, Mrs. Wharton went up 
to the girls' room, followed by the servant 
carrying their tea on a tray. 

"Been crying, have youl" said she^ 
as she looked at them. " You are two siUy 
girls, to spoil your good looks with any 
such nonsense; neither of you is fit to be 
seen. You have been naughty girls this 
afternoon, and must have your tea alone." 

"You may send it out again," said 
Kitty, " for we don't want any." 

"Catharine," said their protectress. 
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" you must try to be a little more agreeable ; 
insolence will avail nothing with me. Now, 
be good girls, and take your tea; and if 
any one calls to see you in the evening, 
you may come down ; but bathe your eyes 
in cold water, and try to make a respectable 
appearance. Sarah,'' she exclaimed to the 
servant-girl, who had placed the tray on 
the table and was standing by it, "you 
are no longer wanted. Why don't you 
leave T 

The girl took the hint, and left the 
room. 

" Now, girls," continued Mrs. Wharton, 
" if you have any fears of being molested, 
I will relieve you of all such anxiety." 
And she took the key from the inside of 
the door, went out, and locked the door on 
the outside. 

"That will give me a sure opportunity 
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of seeing Mr. Frantz first/' thought Mrs. 
Wharton ; " and I think, before I let him 
see that girl again, I'll ask him for a little 
money.'' 

She then went down and unlocked the 
street-door; for she had a dislike to be 
heard unlocking the door when any but 
some member of the house was standing 
on the outside of it. 

Seven o'clock came, and with it Mr. 
Frantz. lie was shown into the parlour. 

" Well, Frantz, what have you been up 
to now? You have let those little inno- 
cents know that you are not Mr. Herman/' 

"Indeed!" said Frantz; "I was not 

aware that I had done any thing of the 
kind." 

" But you have, though ; and there has 
been the devil to pay here all the after- 
noon." 
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" Well, never mind,'' said Frantz ; " 111 
make it all right. I have called to have 
a talk with you about them, and am glad 
they are not here at present. The fact is, 
Mrs. Wharton, I regret having had any thing 
to do with you, and also having seen the 
girls. I wish to settle with you this even- 
ing, and after this we will be strangers. I 
will pay you what you could reasonably 
demand, supposing I had followed this 
adventure to the shamefiil result once con- 
templated. I will pay that, and it is all 
you should expect to make of the girls. 
You may then start them off for the 
country where they belong, and which 
they never should have left." 

Mrs. Wharton was not displeased at 
this speech ; but by it her whole plans 
were immediately changed. 

She had been intending, after having had 
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a talk with Frantz, to let him see Mary ; but 
this she now decided not to do. She knew 
enough of Frantz to throw herself on his 
generosity, and not try to overreach him, 
as she would have to do with many, in 
order to make any thing. 

" Have you seen the girls to-day V she 
asked. 

"Yes; they were at my office this 
morning, and unfortunately I happened to 
be in." 

" But why did you let them know that 
you were Frantz V 

" I am ashamed to say that I did not 
let them know it, but deceived them." 

"No, you did not deceive them, for 
they found you out ; and in consequence, I 
have lost all the trouble and expense I 
have been at in getting and keeping them 
here. They have gone, and I have lost all." 
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" Grone ! did you say they had gone V 
exclaimed Frantz, greatly surprised. 

"Yes, and I believe the fault is all 
yours" 

" How came they to go to my office 1" 

"I don't know; but I am sure the 
name of Frantz has not been mentioned in 
this house in their hearing." 

" I wonder how you came to let them 

go 1" 

" Why, they made the most terrible 
noise you ever heard. I had to let them 
go, or they would have raised the city ; and 
all on your account, because they learned 
that you had deceived them. I have lost 
about twenty dollars by them, besides what 
I should have got from you and Cutrell." 

"Never mind, old girl," said Frantz; 
" I have been wrong and foolish, and must 
pay for it, although I can't see that you 
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have much claim on me for any thing. I 
will give you fifty dollars." 

" I suppose I must take what I can get, 
although I should have made two hundred 
or more had I been able to keep them.'* 

" Have you any idea where they are 
goner 

" No ; not the slightest." 

"Here are fifty dollars/' said Frantz, 
giving her five ten-dollar notes ; " and I 
wish you to understand that all further 
business between us is now concluded. I 
don't care about hearing from you again, 
unless you can bring me word of the where- 
abouts of the girls. For that information I 
am willing to pay something." 

Mr. Frantz then departed, much dis- 
pleased with himself and every one else, 
except the beautifid Mary Lawlor. 

" I must find that girl again," thought 

VOL. II. p 
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he. " Yes, I must see her once more — only 
once; but why? Why must I see her 
again 1" 

He searched his mind for some satisfac* 
tory reason, and was successful. The rea- 
son he gave himself was that of curiosity — 
the desire to learn why Mary and her sister 
had called at his office. 

Mr. Frantz but partly deceived himself ; 
for he felt that the gratification of his 
curiosity was not his only object in wishing 
to see Mary. 



v. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

MART HAS ANOTHER SUITOR. 

After Mr. Frantz departed, Mrs. Wharton 
went up to the girls' room, unlocked the door, 
and invited them to come down. They 
accepted the invitation with an alacrity 
that much amused their keeper, who ex- 
pressed the opinion that they had been suf- 
ficiently punished for their bad behaviour, 
and would now be what she called " good 
girls," 

On entering the parlour, Mary's eyes 
glanced round the apartment, and over 
her features came an expression of deep 
disappointment at not seeing Mr. Herman 
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or Frantz. Fanny and Ann were there ; 
and two men, whom the sisters did not 
remember having seen before, were sitting 
with them. 

One of these men was introduced to 
them as Major Blossom, and the other 
as Mr. Ray. Mary thought that she had 
never seen Fanny and Ann look so ill, or 
rather so unladylike. They seemed to 
her dressed in tawdry finery. They were 
in some respects over-dressed, and in other 
ways under-dressed. They had a low, 
vulgar appearance that she had not noticed 
in them before. 

Mary inquired if Mr. Herman had 
called, and was told that he had not, and 
was not expected. 

" Why not V asked Mary. '' He pro- 
mised to call this evening." 

" Yes,*' answered Mrs. Wharton ; " but 
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« 

I sent him word that he was not wanted, 
that you accused him of having deceived 
you. The fact is," continued Mrs. Whar- 
ton in a low tone, "Mr. Herman is a 
gentleman, and you have not behaved your- 
self very well to-day ; and I intend to 
punish you for it by not letting you see him 
for two or three days — ^perhaps longer.*' 

All that Mary could understand from 
these words was, that Mrs. Wharton was 
a bad woman, who wished to annoy her as 
much as possible. 

She was anxious to escape from the 
house immediately, but knew not how to 
do so without assistance. 

Blossom and Ray were men: should 
she appeal to them ? She looked at them, 
to see if from their appearance she could 
read any hope in making an application 
for assistance. 



« 
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She could not ; for they were bad, dis- 
sipated -lookmg men, who, she thought, 
would only smile at her misfortunes. 

Presently another gentleman called, 
a sweetheart of Fanny's, and she went 
out with him to some place of amuse- 
ment. 

The attention of Mr. Blossom was then 
transferred to Mary. Immediately after, 
there was another knock, which was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Mr. Cutrell. 

He seemed much delighted at meeting 
Kitty. 

Kitty rose from her chair and moved 
towards the door, and was followed by her 
sister. 

" Girls," exclaimed Mrs. Wharton, 
" where are you going 1" 

" To our room," answered Kitty, as she 
opened the door leading to the hall. 
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" I cannot allow such rudeness. Come 
back immediately/' exclaimed Mrs. Whar- 
ton, rising and advancing towards them. 

The girls fled up the stairs, and before 
Mrs. Wharton could reach the door of their 
room, they had closed and locked them- 
selves in, the key having been left in the 
door when they were let out a few minutes 
before. 

After trying, by entreaties and threats, 
for some time in vain to get them to open 
the door, Mrs. Wharton went down-stairs 
in a great rage ; and yet took the precau- 
tion not to appear in her anger before the 
company in the parlour. She went down 
to the kitchen, to express her sentiments 
before Pete and Sarah; for, like most 
women when in anger, she felt that some 
one must hear her talk before the fit could 
be expended or subdued. 



i 
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" I would have been a friend to those 
girls/' said she, "and would have looked 
after their welfare and done well by them, 
had they conducted themselves in a proper 
manner towards me ; but they have not. 
They will often want a friend before they 
leave this city, and that friend they might 
have found in me ; but, for their base in- 
gratitude, they will ever find me an enemy. 
My revenge will keep for a few hours, and 
be all the sweeter. Knowing that, pre- 
vents me from taking it immediately. Ill 
bring them down to the lowest depths 
of degradation to which a silly woman 
can fall, and will then have a laugh 
at their misery. I shall yet see them 
despised and abhorred by the people be- 
fore whom they have treated me so dis- 
dainftilly. They have locked me out of 
one of my own rooms; but they shall 
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yet come to me and beg for a night's lodg- 
ing, and not get it." 

After this manner Mrs. Wharton pro- 
ceeded for a few minutes, until she talked 
herself calm, and then went up and entered 
the parlour with a smiling face. 

" I am having much trouble with those 
young ladies,^' said she ; " morfe, Vm afraid, 
than I shall ever be paid for.^^ 

" Don't despair, mother !" said Cutrell. 
" The more I see of ^em, the better I like 
'em. I hke to see girls have some spirit 
and principle. Those who have neither 
are not worth looking at." 

"And I, too, like to see spirit and 
principle,'' said Ann ; " but not pride and 
insolence." 

Mrs. Wharton turned upon Ann a look 
of reproof ; but that young lady continued : 
" Those girls have come here, where, for the 
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first time in their lives, they can associate 
with ladies and gentlemen ; and see the 
airs they take ! It is disgusting. I could 
not behave more prudish myself, if placed 
amongst strangers, than they do/' 

The major, Ray, and Cutrell had a 
hearty laugh at this observation ; but Mrs. 
Wharton did not appear to like it, for 
she gave Ann a look that could not be 
misunderstood, and the conversation was 
changed to something else. 

Before Major Blossom left the house, he 
had a conversation in a low tone with the 
landlady. " I am quite interested in those 
girls,^' said he, " especially the eldest one. 
I'm anxious to know how you will manage 
them ; and if I can be of any assistance to 
you, I will cheerfiiUy give it. I will call 
again to-morrow evening.^' 

"Thank you, major," repHed Mrs. 
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Wharton ; " but what would you advise 
me to do with them in the mean time? 
I know that you have wisdom in these 
ajQfairs." 

" You have tried kindness, of course V 

" Yes, and it has failed." 

" Then treat them to a little starvation. 
Give them nothing to eat all day to-morrow 
till nine o'clock in the evening, when you 
may invite them down to a good dinner 
with us. When people are hungry, they 
will eat with any one, and be sociable with 
them also. Depend on it, you will find 
that this plan will work far better than you 
can imagine when out of a state of starva- 
tion. There is an old adage that ' poverty 
makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows.' The saying is a wrong one, for 
the word ' hunger ' should be used in the 
place of * poverty.' " 
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" I should not wonder if you are right, 
major, and I w31 try it. Come and have 
dinner with us at nine to-morrow evening. 
There will be no other man here but Cut- 
Tea/' 

The major promised to come at the 
time mentioned, and left. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



TREASOK, 



" What shall we do, Kitty V asked Mary, 
after Mrs. Wharton had left the door, on 
the occasion of their locking her out. " We 
must decide on something immediately; 
for we are no longer safe here." 

" I am aware of that," answered Kitty ; 
" for that Cutrell is here. We must escape 
somehow immediately ; but how is it to be 
done ? We cannot escape by this window : 
I satisfied myself of that to-day." 

"If we could reach a front-window," 

said Mary, " we might drop a note out of 
it to some one passing, and get assistance 
by that means." 
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" That is a good idea, Mary ; let us try- 
it Perhaps the front-room on this floor is 
not locked. Let us see." 

" Wait a minute," said Mary ; " let me 
write on a piece of paper what we want, so 
that if we can get into the room we shall 
have to go but once." 

Mary opened the box, and took from it 
a sheet of note-paper, on which she wrote 
the words : 

"Two young girls are kept as pri- 
soners in this house by a bad woman. For 
God's sake, help us to escape." 

This note she folded, and placed in her 
pocket ; and after they had listened at the 
door to learn that no one was near, they 
softly opened it, and entered the hall. 
They tried to open the door of the front- 
room, but foimd it was locked ; and after 
making an unsuccessftil attempt to unlock 
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the door with the key of their own room, 
they returned, and again locked themselrea 
in. 

They had been but a few minutes in 
their own room when they heard, at tha 
keyhole of the door, a faint whisper of the 
word " Catharine." Both went to the door 
and listened. Again was heard a low ut- 
terance of " Catharine,'* in a voice they 
recognised to be that of the youth Pete. 

" What do you want V asked Kitty in 
a whisper. 

" Do you want to escape from here V^ 

" Yes ; we do indeed, Peter,*' said 
Mary. " Will you help us ? Do ! there'a 
a kind fellow." 

" It is not you I want to talk to," said 
Pete. " Is Kitty there 1" 

"Yes; I am here, Peter," whispered 
Kitty. 
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" I like you exceedingly, Kitty, and am 
willing to help you to get out of this ; but 
only on conditions. You must let me know 
where you are going to, so that I may 
sometimes see you again. I cannot think 
of your leaving here, and my seeing you no 
more ; yet I don't want you to stay here 
any longer. Tell me where I can see you 
again, and I will tell you how you may get 
away.*' 

"If we could get away from here," 
said Mary, " we should go to La Fayette 
House, in Street." 

This was the name of the house they 
had observed when they were last out, and 
to which they had resolved to go on leaving 
Mrs. Wharton. 

" Now, do not deceive me,'* said Pete ; 
" it will be exceedingly cruel if you do/' 

" No, Peter dear," said Kitty ; " we 



\ 
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will not deceive you. We shall certainly 
igo to that house if we can escape." 

" Then listen. Sarah gets up at seven 
in the morning, and Ughts the fire in the 
kitchen below, and puts on some water to 
boil She then unlocks the door leading 
from the kitchen to the pavement, up the 
steps. She does this to take in the milk. 
I don't beUeve she'll lock the door again ; 
but if she does, the key will be in the lock. 
After she has done this, she comes up-stairs 
to knock at my door for me to turn out. 
You must be Kstening, and hear her come 
up and go down the stairs. After she has 
gone down, she will go into the parlour to 
make it tidy ; and while she is doing that, 
you must come down softly, go below to 
the kitchen, and up the steps to the street. 
I will go down ahead of you, go into the 
parlour where Sarah is, and close the door 

VOL. n. Q 
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after me ; so that she will not see or hear 
any thing of you. If any one runs after 
you, don't stop and give yourselves up, but 
run as though the devil was after you. 
Have I said enough ?" 

" Yes ; we understand you," answered 
Mary. 

" And, Peter," said the ai'tful Kitty, " if 
the door were not in the way I would give 
you a kiss." 

This remark was accompanied, or rather 
given, with a nudge to Mary, which was 
meant to convey to her the words, " See 
what a fool 111 make of him !" 

" You are a cherming girl," said Pete, 
" exceedingly cherming ; but I must leave, 
or I shall be seen or heard. Be up and 
dressed before seven." 

Peter then went to his room, on the floor 
above, and turned in, well pleased with him- 
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self and the result of the interview. We hope 
the reader has not formed any better opinion 
of Peter for his oflFer of assistance to those 
so much in need of his aid, for he was 
acting through selfishness. Had he not 
been filled with admiration for the beauty 
of Kitty, he would have carried out the 
wishes of Mrs. Wharton, without the slight- 
est regret for the wrong he would be doing 
to others. 

Honest, manly principle, conscience, 
and self-respect, were unknown to Peter. 
He was like many youths brought up in 
New York and London. He had a sensual 
admiration for Kitty, and did not, on that 
account, wish her to reside in Mrs. Whar- 
ton's house any longer. He thought, by 
enabUng them to escape, they would go 
to some place where gratitude for the aid 
he had given would cause them to receive 
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him as a friend. He had not money to 
control the actions of others, but he might 
effect something by scheming. There was 
some hope of winning the good-will of Kitty 
by aiding her and her sister to escape from 
Mrs. Wharton's, but none as long as she 
remained there. 

Peter was incapable of doing a kind 
and generous action ; and however well an 
act might appear to the world, it was cer- 
tainly done with some evil intention. He 
would not even do what with most people 
would be considered duty, unless he was 
tempted to do it with the hope of grati- 
fying some selfish propensity, — and such a 
hope would make him do any thing, right 
or wrong ; but we will do him the justice 
to state that he was not particular which. 

" Now I shall call myself clever," said 
he, on leaching his room ; " yes, exceed- 
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ingly clever, if this plan works ; and I don't 
see how it can fail. That beauty can't help 
being civil to me for helping her to escape. 
It would not be human nature for her to 
look scornfully on me after getting them 
out of this den. Judas ! how the old wo- 
man will rave when she finds out they 
are gone ; but she can't blame me. Every 
day that she is cursing them I can go and 
see them, and tell them all about her fiiry. 
Now that's what I call funny — ^yes, exceed- 
ingly ftmny. The Lord helps those who help 
themselves. I've made a beginning towards 
helping myself now ; and whoever expects 
I'm always going to stay here, and help 
others to what I want myself, is stupid — 
yes, exceedingly stupid/' 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE ESCAPE. 



Pear, anxiety, and anticipation prevented 
Mary and Kitty from sleeping, or from 
trying to sleep. All that long night they 
remained up, whispering together, and 
watching for seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 

As that hour drew near they put on 
their bonnets and shawls, and each made 
up a little parcel of clothing to carry with 
them in their intended flight from Mrs. 
Wharton's house. 

They heard Sarah go down-stairs, and 
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then impatiently waited for some time, to 
hear her come up to wake Pete. 

She came at last, and they heard her 
knocking at Pete's door, after which she 
again hastened below. 

Immediately after, Pete came down. 
He was up and dressed when called. He 
gently tapped at the door, which was 
opened by Mary. 

" Come on,'' said Pete ; " but don't 
follow me too closely. Keep me in sight, 
and when you see me close the parlour- 
door, make for the kitchen as fast as you 
can, without making any noise. When 
you have reached the street, don't be 
brought back." 

Pete then went down, walking heavily 
for a light man, and was followed by the 
girls walking on tip-toe. 

They saw Pete close the parlour-door. 
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and then hurried forward to the end of 
the hall, and ran down the steps into the 
kitchen* They found the door locked ; 
but, as Pete had said, the key was in the 
lock, which was turned, and the next 
instant they were up the steps and on 
the pavement. 

Sarah was putting up the curtains of 
the parlour- windows just as the girls were 
going up the stone steps from the kitchen. 
She saw them, and screamed, " Pete ! Pete ! 
they're going ! Stop 'em ; catch 'em ! Why 
don't you run '?" 

" Who is going ? — stop what ? — catch 

who r 

" Run, run, I tell you T' screamed 
Sarah. " They have escaped. Why don't 
you catch 'em V 

" What do you mean, you stupid fool ?" 
roared Pete, while his face put on an ex- 
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pression that seemed to say, "The poor 
girl is mad." 

At that instant Mrs. Wharton rushed 
into the room in her night-dress ; and at 
her appearance Pete seemed suddenly to 
comprehend what was wrong, and rushed 
to the kitchen, from whence he reached the 
street. 

He took one glance towards the win- 
dow, saw Sarah point up the street, and 
then started oflF in the direction she in- 
dicated that they had gone, and with a 
speed that led Mrs. Wharton to fear that 
a scene might take place not far from her 
house. 

" Will the fool try to drag them back?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Wharton* " Of course he 
can't do that, and Til kill him if he tries 
it : he will bring me into trouble. And 
now you wretch, Sarah, while he's gone 
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m settle with you — you lazy lump of 
ugliness ! What are you here for ? What 
is the good of you ? How came they to 
get out without your hearing them? — you 
dirty, deaf, and careless dragon! Why 
could you not see them before they got 

out r, 

Mrs. Wharton was here interrupted 
by loud shouts of laughter on the stairs 
above. 

They proceeded from Fanny and Ann, 
who had heard the noise, and came out to 
listen. 

" I hear you,'' screamed Mrs. Wharton ; 
"you are laughing at my troubles. You 
are two more ugly, ungrateful, unculti- 
vated, useless unfortunates." 

Sarah had escaped below, and Fanny 
and Ann retired to their rooms. 

Mrs. Wharton raved and raged up and 
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down the room, like an angry lioness in a 
cage, until Peter returned. 

"Well, what have you got to sayT 
she cried, as that youth entered the room. 
" What have you done ? Come, out with 

itr 

"I followed them a long ways," answered 
Pete, "and had to travel exceedingly fast, 
for I never saw girls throw space behind 
'em so fast as they did/' 

" Well, where did they go to V 

" I don't know." 

"Don't know, you idiot! What did 
you follow them for V 

"They took a hackney-carriage, and 
soon left my sight.'' 

"Why didn't you take another and 
follow them 1" 

" Now, that's rich," answered Pete, — 
" yes, exceedingly rich. You keep me ip 
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plenty of money for riding in hacks, don't 
you ? Why, after running myself out of 
breath I wanted an invigorator, and had 
not the money to pay for it Fve only one 
red cent in my pockets/' 

"Well, you and Sarah have allowed 
those girls to escape, and that is more 
money out of my pocket than the souls of 
both of you are worth. Fve kept the pair 
of you from starvation ever since you have 
been in the house, and you allow me to be 
robbed in return for my kindness. Fd 
like to see the pair of you tied dos d dos, 
and thrown into the lake brimful of blaz- 
ing brimstone ! But Fm wasting my breath, 
for you are not worth a word.^' 

Mrs. Wharton then returned to her 
room, and Pete went below, where he found 
Sarah so painfully aflSicted with mirth, that 
she was unable to get on with her work. 
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Peter was quite pleased with the events 
of the morning. After leaving Mrs. Whar- 
ton^s house in pursuit of the girls, he had 
taken a short cut to La Fayette House, 
and had stood by a corner watching for the 
runaways, until he saw them enter the 
house, where they arrived on foot, without 
taking the " hack,'' as he had informed his 
mistress. 

"I've managed this business exceed- 
ingly welV thought he. " The girls have 
not deceived me, as I was afraid they 
would. I'll call on that Uttle Kitty this 
afternoon, and claim the kiss that was 
promised me last night ; and I'll have it, 
too. Won't that be deUcious! — Oh, yes, 
exceedingly so. Mother Wharton is mighty 
smart in her way ; but Fm the boy to get 
the best of her. It might be that I am 
exceedingly clever if I only tried to exer- 
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cise my wits. I wonder I never thought of 
domg something before. I'll make a for- 
tmie yet, and distinguish myself and as- 
tonish the world by something wonderfiil." 



^ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MARY AND KITTY AT LA FAYETTE HOUSE. 

Mary and Kitty had no trouble in getting 
a room at the pubHc-house ; and on retiring 
to it, they sat down to deUberate on what 
was to be done for the future. 

"Let us return to our native village," 
said Mary ; " there are some people there 
who will not try to injure us. We can ob- 
tain situations as servants, and live in peace. 
We cannot do it here. Every one seems 
an enemy, and trying to do us harm/' 

" Very well, Mary,'' said Kitty. " Bad 
as our old home is, it is better than New 
York. I have had enough of that. We can 
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find in the country, people who will have 
some respect for us ; but all here seem to 
have none for themselves or any thing 
else/' 

" Quite true. Our pride may be a 
Uttle humbled by returning, but any thing 
is better than remaining here. We can- 
not stay without forming new acquaint- 
ances; and I never wish to become ac- 
quainted with another person as long as 
I Uve. If a man with the appearance 
of Mr. Frantz can be bad, who can be 
trusted ? I never wish to speak to another. 
That man was certainly not as bad as 
he might be ; for he did not call at Mrs. 
Wharton's last night to see me, as he pro- 
mised.'' 

" You seem to think that his not being 
a man of his word is something in his 
favour.** 
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" Certainly. I believe that he saw the 
course he was pursuing was wrong — that 
he was aiding Mrs. Wharton in her iniquity ; 
and that he resolved to do so no more/' 

" Well, Tm very glad that he did not 
call last night," said Kitty ; " for you are 
so much taken up with him, that I don't 
beheve you would have left Mrs. Wharton's 
as long as he continued calling there." 

" Never mind, Kitty ; we have left now ; 
and let us decide on what we must do. 
We have resolved to go back to the coun- 
try. When shall we start ?" 

" To-morrow." 

" Must we leave my box of clothes ?" 

" Yes. How can we do otherwise 1" 

" But, Kitty, in that box is the Bible — 
the one our poor mother used to read ; and 
some other things that belonged to her. 
Must we lose them 'i I had rather lose all 
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the money we have, and beg our way back, 
than leave those thmgs behind us for that 
wicked woman/' 

" We should have brought them with us." 

" I know it ; but we did not. Shall we 
leave them T 

" No/' 

" But how are we to get them T 

" I don't know," answered Kitty ; and 
they both began to weep. 

"Perhaps," suddenly exclaimed Kitty, 
smiling through her tears, " Peter will 
bring them." 

" I do believe he would !" exclaimed 
Mary, as her face assumed an expression 
of hope. "You can persuade him to do 
any thing. We can tell him what we want, 
and give him the key of the box/' 

" Yes, that will do ; and if the wretch 
will bring us what we want, I would almost 
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promise to give him a kiss — that is, if he 
would not do it without. " 

To obtain what they wished out of the 
box, might keep them in the city a day or 
two longer than they desired to stay ; and 
they postponed all further considerations 
about the time of their departure until they 
had seen Peter. They believed that he 
would call on them soon ; and resolved to 
wait patiently till he came, then use all the 
influence they could command, to induce 
him to bring what they wished. 

In the afternoon, they were leaning 
over the balcony of the house, amusing 
themselves by gazing on the people below, 
as they passed. Thinking of every thing 
but what she was doing, Mary was twirling 
around her fingers a piece of paper that she 
had unheedingly taken out of one of her 
pockets. Her attention was first called to 
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what she was doing by losing her grasp of 
the paper, and seeing it fall to the pave- 
ment below. 

" I wonder what that paper could be ?" 
she exclaimed, as she saw it reach the pave- 
ment. " Something of no importance, I 
suppose.'' 

" Where did you get it ?" asked Kitty. 

"I don't know. Out of my pocket, 
probably." 

She then drew back from the balcony, 
emptied her pockets, but could not see that 
any thing was missing. 

This little incident was then for a while 
forgotten, in the contemplation of their un- 
fortunate position. 

" How I do hate to go back to the coun- 
try!" said Kitty. "There is no one there I 

wish to meet again. The thought that Mr. 
Husted could allow me to come away with- 
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out seeing me has disgusted me with all 
in the village. I cannot bear to see it 
again/^ 

" Neither can I, Kitty ; but we must 
go. What a cruel disappointment it has 
been, not to find William and Maurice ! Had 
they been here, we should have had some- 
thing to do, and would have been happy. 
Why did they leave here 1 Why did they not 
write to us that they were going? — and 
when will they return? We might have 
learned something had we seen Mr. Frantz. 
Kitty, I have a mind to see that man again." 

"What! after learning that he is Mr. 
Herman V^ 

" Yes ; I tell you that, bad as he is, 
there is something good about him ; but of 
course we shall go to see him on business/^ 

** Of course we shall do nothing of the 
kind!" answered Kitty. "You may go 
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and see him, but I shall not. He will think 
you are running after him/^ 

" No ; for he probably does not know 
that we are aware that Frantz and Herman 



are one." 



"But don't you understand that we 
can't see Mr. Frantz ? He must still claim 
to be Mr. Herman, and tell us that Frantz 
is out ; so that we can learn nothing from 
him; but he might learn where we are, 
and inform Mrs. Wharton." 

"You are quite right, Kitty. Those 
are two reasons I did not think of. You 
are wiser than I am." 

" No, Mary ; not on any other subject 
but this ; when Mr. Herman is concerned, 
you are a httle blind : you admire him too 
much ; and it is well that we are going 
where we can see or hear of him no more." 
Mary only answered her sister with a sigh. 




CHAPTER XXVll. 



Peter's visit to la fayette house. 



In the afternoon of the day Mary and 
Kitty escaped from Mrs. Wharton^s, Pete 

obtained leave of absence and half a dol- 
lar, and started for La Fayette House.' 
When about half of his journey was com- 
pleted, he met a gentleman whom he re- 
membered having seen at Mrs. Wharton's. 
The man was Herman Frantz, who spoke 
to him in a pleasant tone, and invited him 
into a public-house near, to have some- 
thing to drink. 

" Now, this is queer," thought Pete ; 
" yes, exceedingly queer. The fact of my 
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having done something clever this morning 
must be stamped on my face, and people 
have formed a sudden respect for me/' 

He followed Frantz into the house, 
where they sat down, and two "brandy 
smashes" were ordered. 

« I wish to see you on business," said 
Frantz. " I am told by Mrs. Wharton that 
the girls named Mary and Kitty who were 
staying with her have left the house. Is 
that so ? Tell me the truth, and you shall 
lose nothing by it.'^ 

" I am in the employ of Mother Whar- 
ton,'' answered Pete ; " and how can you 
expect that I would tell you they are 
there, after she has told you that they are 
gone T 

" I don't expect that you will tell me 
any thing without being paid for it." 

"Ah, that alters affairs exceedingly; 
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I reckon you are a gentleman, and would 
not betray me. to the old woman/^ 

" You may have no fear of ray doing 
that/' 

" Well, I believe you wish to know whe- 
ther Mother Wharton told you the truth 
or not V 

« Yes." 

" She didn't, but lied exceedingly. At 
the time she told you the girls were gone, 
they were in the house, and locked up in 
their bedroom.'^ 

" The lying old wretch T exclaimed 
Frantz, springing to his feet. "Ill have 
those girls out of her house in less than an 
hour.'' 

" No, you won't," said Pete. 

"Tell me why. Speak! What will 
prevent me ?" 

" The girls ain't there." 
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" Tell me what you know, Pete,'' said 
Frantz, speaking in a low yoice, as he eyer 
did when his anger was rising. " Tell me 
the whole truth, and I will reward you for 
it ; but no more nonsense." 

" IVe told you the truth. When Mrs. 
Whaiix)n told you last night the girls were 
gone, they were up-stairs, locked in their 
room ; but they escaped this morning/' 

" Escaped this morning ! Thank Hea- 
ven for that r 

" Yes, and they owe their liberty to 
me ; for I told them how to get away. 
The truth is, I am getting ashamed — yes, 
exceedingly ashamed — of living where I 
do, and I am going to leave. I told the 
girls how to get out, because I thought 
they had a right to go if they wanted 
to.'^ 

" You were right, Peter, and you shall 
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be paid for what you have done. But do 
you know where the girls are now T 

" No, I don't know that/' 

" Do you think you could find them T 

" I don't know ; perhaps I could, for I 
am exceedingly good on a track." 

" The information you have given me 
about the girls is not worth much, for I 
only know that they are away, which I was 
told before ; but to learn that the old wo- 
man has deceived me is worth something, 
and with the beUef that you did nothing to 
prevent the escape of the girls, I shall give 
you five dollars. If you can learn where 
they are, and will tell me, I will give you 
ten more." 

" That is worth trying for," said Pete; 
" and m spend a day or two over it, any 
how." 

Frantz then gave Pete a five-dollar note 
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and his address, and left him with the re- 
quest that he should try to find the where- 
abouts of the girls if possible. 

" I do believe I am clever— exceedingly 
clever/^ thought Pete, as he moved along 
the street towards La Fayette House; 
" and I must keep up the game with the 
same genius with which it was begun. 
That man, Mr. Frantz, wants the eldest 
girl. Shall he have her ? Why, yes, 
of course. If the girls were separated, so 
much the better for me; when they are 
together, they are strong and independent. 
If Frantz takes the eldest girl, the youngest 
one is mine, sure. Can^t I make some ar- 
rangement with Mr. Frantz, to let him 
have one, and get his help for me with 
the other ? No ; I suppose he thinks too 
much of himself to come to any such 
bargain. No, he doesn't, or he would never 
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be seen at old Mother Wharton's. K he 
wants the eldest gu'l, he will be glad for 
some one to take the younger, to get 
rid of any bother with her. That^s it, and 
I have got the affair all right now. The 
man who looks after other people's business 
instead of his own is a fool ; and I wonder, 
with all my genius, that I did not find that 
out before/' 

On entering La Fayette House, Peter 
went up to a clerk who was seated at a 
little desk, and made known to him his 
business. 

He wished to see two young ladies that 
arrived at the house that morning. 

" What names T asked the clerk. 

"I can only give you the names of 
Mary and Catharine,'' answered Peter. 
"They came here about half- past eight 
this morning/' 
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The clerk looked at his book, then 
called a waiter, and asked him some ques* 
tions. 

" Yes, there are two young ladies here 
answering the description you give," said 
the clerk, turning to Peter. " They are in 
No. 16, second floor. Will you send up 
your name ?" 

Peter took out a dirty pocket-book, and 
from it a dirty card, on which was written 
the name of " Peter Perkins.'^ This was 
handed to the clerk, who passed it to the 
waiter, who started up-stairs, but not until 
he had exchanged a grin for a wink with 
one of the barmen who was near. 

The two men who exchanged the sig- 
nals we have mentioned had seen Peter 
in SulUvan Street, and remembered him. 

Immediately after the departure of the 
waiter, two men entered, and, coming up to 
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the desk where the clerk was sitting, asked 
for the landlord. The person for whom 
they inquired happened at that instant to 
be passing, and answered their question by 
saying, 

"I am the landlord. What do you 
wishr 

The person who had addressed the 
clerk then turned to his companion, and 
said : 

" Tell him what you are/' 

" I am a constable," said the man, as 
he unbuttoned his coat and exhibited a 
star. 

"Well, supposing you are," said the 
landlord, " what of it V 

"I will make our business known/^ 
said the one who had first spoken, taking 
a piece of paper from his waistcoat- 
pocket. 
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He was a tall, fine-looking youth, about 
twenty-one years of age, wearing a great 
profiision of chestnut-coloured, curly hair. 
His eyes were large and blue, and had 
a mild, serious expression. The general 
stamp of his regular features was that of 
firmness and sincerity. 

"About two hours ago,'' said he, ad- 
dressing the landlord, "I was passing by 
this house, and two young ladies, who were 
leaning over the balcony above, dropped at 
my feet this paper." 

He then handed the paper to the land- 
lord, who read it. 

" What does this mean V he exclaimed. 
" * Two young girls are kept as prisoners 
in this house by a bad woman. For God's 
sake, help us to escape/ Bowers," said he, 
handing the paper to his clerk, " what the 
devil does this mean V 
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"Two girls came here this morning 
without any luggage. They were put in 
No. 1 6, second floor ; and I reckon this 
must be their work," said Bowers, after he 
had glanced at the paper. 

" Bring ^em down this instant !" cried 
the landlord. " Turn ^em out ! kick 'em 
into the street ! There is no one kept as a 
prisoner here/' he continued, turning to the 
young gentleman and the constable. " Some 
silly girls have been imposing on you/' 

The waiter who had taken up the card 
now made his appearance, and was about to 
address Peter, when he was ordered by the 
clerk to go up to No. 1 6, second floor, and tell 
the girls there to come down immediately. 

" I guess the girls are from Mother 
Wharton's, in SulHvan Street," said the 
barman, who had remained near. " This 
young fellow, who has just called to see 
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them, is from there." And the barman 
gave an indication of the person to whom 
he referred, by turning the end of his thumb 
towards Peter. 

"Walk out of here! — out you go, sharp V 
exclaimed the landlord, advancing towards 
Peter. 

" There is some mistake," said Peter, as 
he retreated backwards towards the door ; 
" let me explain. I'll make — " 

" Out with you !" yelled the landlord ; 
" I don't want to hear a word. Be oflF, be- 
fore I help you with the toe of my boot." 

Peter was fairly chased out of the house. 
This was a very different reception from 
what he had anticipated ; and, somewhat 
doubtfiil of the cleverness of which he had 
thought himself possessed a few minutes 
before, he waited outside the house to see 
what would happen next. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



" mose" on the move. 



When Mary and Kitty came down-stairs, 
they were accosted by the angry proprietor 
of the house, who exclaimed, " You brazen- 
faced hussies ! how dare you try to injure 
and disgrace a respectable house 1 What 
object can you have in wishing to annoy 
me with your foolish larks ? I only wish 
you were men, so that I could decently 
kick you out. Be off with you ! Go back 
to Mother Wharton's, if you belong there, 
and never show yourselves here again. Be 
off with you, or I shall forget that I am a 
man." 
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Mary and Kitty were too much shocked 
with astonishment and shame to speak a 
word, and mechanically they obeyed the 
landlord by moving towards the door. 

Just as they were going out, he called 
out, " Stop !" and they turned. 

The proprietor then went up to them 
with the piece of paper that had been 
shown to him, and, holding it before them, 
asked, " Did either of you write this V 

" Yes," answered Mary ; " but we did 
not mean — " 

" Never mind ; I've heard enough. 
Move on. Go out/' 

" But, sir, we—" 

" Go out, I tell you !" thundered the 
landlord. 

They instantly obeyed. 

"Now, gentlemen, are you satisfied 
that we keep no young girls here as pri- 
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soners V asked the landlord of the young 
man and the constable. 

"Yes, quite satisfied," answered the 
young man, as he turned to leave the house. 
His companion, the officer, staid to have 
something to drink with the proprietor. 

But few of our readers have seen 
"Mose" on the way to a fire, and most 
of them will wish to know who " Mose" is. 
We must tell them. 

"Mose" is a name representing the 
New York firemen. This, to English read- 
ers, may seem very absurd ; but there is 
no more absurdity in the name of " Mose" 
being used for the members of fire com- 
panies, than there is in that of John Bull 
being applied to a nation. 

There is usually a great commotion in 
a street when Mose is on the way to a 
fire. Most, or perhaps all, of the "ma- 
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chines," as the fire-engines are there called, 
were then worked and drawn by hand. 
Mose thinks it his duty to get to the scene 
of conflagration as soon as possible ; and, 
as the streets are fiill of carriages, he takes 
to the pavement with his " machine," and 
rushing along with it at the top of his 
speed, spreads much consternation and 
some devastation along the way. 

Those who have lived in the city for 
some time, and become accustomed to the 
ways of firemen, can generally tell when 
they are coming, and seek safety fi'om 
them by running into the shops, or into 
the streets, amongst the horses and car- 
riages. 

Those who neglect doing this will, in 
all probability, be knocked down and run 
over. Several persons have done well by 
meeting with such accidents, for heavy 
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damages have been recovered by them 
from the Corporation of the city. 

We believe there has been a great im- 
provement in late years in the behaviour of 
" Mose" on his way to a fire ; but at the 
time of which we write, his conduct was a 
nuisance to all in the vicinity of his pro- 
gress. 

Just as Mary and Kitty reached the 
street after being turned out of La Fay- 
ette House, a company of firemen draw- 
ing an engine were rushing down the street, 
closely followed by a crowd of about one 
thousand young men and boys, each yell- 
ing at the top of his voice. 

All on the pavement were seeking a 
place of safety from the approaching rush ; 
and, in the crowd and bustle of the mo- 
ment, Mary and Kitty became separated 
by several people rushing between them. 
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Mary was pushed by a crowd of about 
thirty people into a draper's shop ; but 
after getting inside, and becoming extri- 
cated fi'om those around her, she moved 
towards the door with the intention of 
seeking her sister. At that instant the fire 
brigade was passing, followed by its usual 
number of noi^y attendants. 

She had the sense not to venture on 
to the pavement at that minute, — ^and, in 
fact, she could hardly have done so had she 
wished, so dense was the rushing crowd. 

Frightened horses in the street were 
rearing and plunging ; women and children 
were screaming ; dogs were howling ; 
bells were ringing ; and boys were utter- 
ing deafening yells. 

It was the most exciting scene of con- 
fusion Mary had ever witnessed. 

The crowd passed like a hurricane. 
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and was followed by what seemed silence, 
compared with the din of the instant 
before. Mary gave a glance around, 
but could see nothing of her sister. A 
group of about fifty people in front of 
her in the street then attracted her atten- 
tion ; and, thinking only of Kitty, she ran 
up and tried to force her way through 
the crowd, to learn for what purpose it was 
concentrated. 

Some one was hurt. She could hear 
the expressions, " Poor thing !" " Poor crea- 
ture !" 

" It must be Kitty," thought Mary, as 
she made vain and frantic struggles to force 
her way through the dense mass that were 
crowding together, apparently with the 
intention of smothering some poor sufferer 
injured in the confiision that had just 
passed. Presently the crowd divided, and 
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Mary saw a boy borne away in the anus 
of two men. 

The boy had been thrown out of a 
" ^uggy/' drawn by a horse that had taken 
fright, and ran against a heavily laden wagon. 

" Thank Heaven, it is not Kitty !" ex- 
claimed Mary ; " but where is she V* 

Her sharp eyes glanced m all directions, 
taking a good yet rapid observation <rf 
every one within her reach. 

Kitty was not to be seen ; but there 
was one person whom she recognised: 
it was Peter ; and in the anxiety and 
trouble of the moment, she was delighted 
to see him. She ran up to him, and, 
placing her hand on his shoulder, ex- 
claimed, " Peter, have you seen her ? — have 
you seen Kitty T 

" No," he answered ; " have you lost 
her r 
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"Yes; we got separated in the con- 
fusion just now, and I ha ye not seen her 
since." 

" Whereabouts were you at the time ?" 

" Here ; not ten paces from where we 
are now/' 

" Then we must stay here until we see 
hen She will not go far away. Perhaps 
she has gone into the public-house again/' 

" What, the La Fayette T 

" Yes." 

" No, we have just been turned out of 
that. She will not go in there." 

" Turned out ! What do you mean V 
asked Peter, who wished to learn more of 
the aflair than he had heard before, haying 
been turned out himself. 

Mary explained about the note she had 
written at Mrs. Wharton's, with the hope 
of being able to throw it out of the window, 
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and told him that it had been accidentally 
dropped from the balcony of the La Fayette, 
which had led to their being turned away 
from the house. 

" That is imfortunate/' said Pete ; " ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. You will have to 
find another house." 

" Yes ; but I must first find my sister. 
Where can she be f ' 

Two hours passed, and Kitty was still 
missing. Mary was nearly distracted with 
fear and anxiety ; and, in this state, was 
glad of the society and doubtful friendship 
of Peter. 

There was little use in their staying 
near the place longer ; but what else could 
they do towards finding Kitty 1 In which 
direction should they go ? Where should 
they look for her ? What should they do ? 

These were questions they could not 
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answer; and, undecided how to act, they 
lingered in the viciiiity of La Fayette 
House till half-past eleven o'clock. It was 
then time that Mary thought of herself as 
well as her sister. She must find some 
place to stop for the night. 

Peter advised her to go to Portland 
House, which was not far away. He said 
it was a respectable place, and one where 
she would not have to pay an unreason- 
able price for the accommodation afforded 
in it. 

At first she hesitated a little about going 
any where recommended by Peter ; but 
the remembrance of the fact that he had 
aided her in escaping from Mrs. Wharton's, 
made her suspicions of him now seem un- 
grateful. 

" Is it a public-house T she asked. 

" Yes." 
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« Then TU go/' 

Peter accompanied her to the house, 
where Mary was told that she could have a 
room ; and, bidding him good by, she re- 
tired, to pass a sleepless night. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MART TAKES LEGAL ADVICE. 

The more Mary meditated on her misfor- 
tunes, the greater they appeared, until the 
idea of her meeting with Kitty again in a 
city like New York seemed hopeless. She 
could certainly do nothing alone. To whom 
could she look for assistance? A Uttle 
might be expected from Peter ; but to her 
his genius did not seem equal to the task 
of finding Kitty. There was nothing to 
guide any one in the search. They had 
no acquaintance or places of resort to which 
either could repair with the hope of find- 
ing the other. Kitty would certainly not 
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return to Mrs. Wharton's, or to La Fay- 
ette House. Where, then, was she to be 
found ? In the agony of fear, anxiety, and 
uncertainty, Mary resolved to apply to Mr. 
Frantz, 

" I will tell him,'' thought she, " that 
I am cousin to Maurice. He certainly 
has much respect for him ; for any one ac- 
quainted with him must have. And when 
once he knows that Maurice is my cousin, he 
will repent of all previous evil intentions 
towards me, which I believe he has already 
done, or he would have continued calling 
on me at Mrs. Wharton's, and he will ad- 
vise me how to find Kitty." 

The difficulties her sister had suggested 
the day before when she proposed calling 
on him were not forgotten, but in her pre- 
sent distress they had little weight 

She must have assistance jfrom some 
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one, and to no one else could she apply. 
This was not her only reason for going to 
him, nor was it the strongest one. The 
fact was, Mary wanted to see him again — 
that desire being similar to what her cousin 
Maurice had experienced after seeing the 
girl " Lou." 

She determined to see Frantz as soon 
as possible in the morning, and she waited 
impatiently till about nine o'clock, then 
started for Broadway, passing on her way 
La Fayette House, and lingering a while 
about the place where she had last seen 
Kitty, with a faint hope that she might 
meet her there again. 

She reached Mr. Frantz's oflSce about 
ten o'clock, and immediately aft*er the ar- 
rival of that gentleman, who had come to 
business unusually early. 

The expression of pleasant surprise that 

VOL. II. T 
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came over his features at seeing Mary again 
was not at all disagreeable to her. 

A young lad, officiating as clerk, being 
in the front-office, Mary was conducted by 
Mr. Frantz to liis private room, where he 
handed her a chair. 

"I believe,*' said Mary, when she had 
taken a seat, "that I am addressing Mr. 
Herman Frantz V' 

" Yes, I feel much shame in saying that 
you are," he answered ; " and before you 
say any thing more, allow me to beg your 
pardon for having deceived you. My de- 
ception was the result of folly. I have 
learned better since, and would now be 
happy to have an opportunity of proving 
to you the sincerity of my sorrow for the 
past. Do not judge of me too harshly. 
We are all guilty of wrong and foolish ac- 
tions, and circumstances have made you 
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acquainted with the worst of mine. In 
justice to myself, I must state that I called 
at Mrs. Wharton's the night before last, at 
the hour I had promised you ; but my inten- 
tion was not to take you to the theatre, but 
to confess my wrong, and partly repair it 
by taking you and your sister from that 
house, where it was neither safe nor proper 
for you to dwell. This intention was de- 
feated by Mrs. Wharton telling me that 
you had already left that evening. I have 
since been trying to find you, and have 
even formed an acquaintance with the 
youth Peter, and tried to bribe his assist- 
ance in learning where you are." 

" When did you last see Peter ?" asked 
Mary. 

" Yesterday evening, about six o'clock." 
" And did he tell you that he did not 
know where we were ?" 
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"Yes; but promised to exert himself 
in trying to learn." 

" He did know where we were staying, 
and must have been on his way to see us 
at the time you met him/' 

" Ah ! indeed 1 The fellow is brighter 
than I thought/' 

" I am in too much trouble and anxiety 
to speak of Peter/' said Mary, " and have 
come to consult you on business that pain- 
fully employs every thought of my mind ; 
but I will give you a reason why I come to 
you instead of going to another. Did you 
ever have in your oflBce a clerk named 
Maurice Londrighan T 

" Maurice Londrighan ? Yes ; and one 
of the finest young men with whom I am 
acquainted/' 

" He is my cousin, and he is to me as 

a brother/' 
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" Indeed ! And that is why you and 
your sister called here the other day V 

"Yes; we wished to inquire about 
him/' 

" This information/' said Frantz, " only 
adds to my shame and regret. How shall 
I ever meet Maurice again ? But I am in- 
terrupting you. You say that you are in 
much trouble." 

" Yes ; I have lost my sister.'' 

" Lost her ! How is that ?" 

"We got separated in the street last 
evening, and I have not seen her since." 

" That is strange. She must have for- 
gotten the number and street where you 
are staying." 

"No; in order for you to understand 
how she can be lost, I must tell you all 
that has befallen us since you called last at 

Mrs. Wharton's." 
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Mary then gave him a brief history of 
their escape from Mrs. Wharton's house, 
and the incidents and misunderstanding 
that had caused them to be turned out of 
La Fayette House. 

"Your sister must be found inunedi- 
ately," said Frantz, when she had con- 
cluded ; " and you must leave the public- 
house for some private boarding-house, 
which I must know to be respectable. Do 
not fear that I will deceive you again. 
Even the knowledge that you are related 
to Maurice is not wanted to prevent that. 
Henceforth I hope you will regard me as 
your friend, and I will do my best to prove 
myself worthy of being so ; but before I 
talk to you any more, excuse my absence 
for a moment. I promised to go out with 
a friend to-day, and I believe he has arrived. 
I will go and send him away ; for I must 
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devote the day to trying to find your sis- 
ter." 

Frantz, who had heard the door of the 
front -office open and close, entered the 
room, and in place of the friend he ex- 
pected to meet, he saw Mr. Peter Perkins. 

" Ah ! Good morning, Peter," he ex- 
claimed. " Take a chair, and I will return 
in one minute and have a talk with yoiL^' 

Frantz then returned to the room where 
Mary was sitting. 

" Do you wish to continue an acquaint- 
ance with Peter?" he asked. "He has 
already given you some assistance, and you 
say he has promised you more. He is now 
in the office." 

" No," answered Mary ; " I don't care 
about seeing him again. I do not wish to 
be ungrateful ; but I think all he has done 

for us was inspired by base selfishness. Do 
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not tell him that I am here, and I will 
not go back to Portland House again. I 
paid my bill before leaving this morning, 
and will try to escape having any thing 
more to say to one who, I believe, only pro- 
fesses friendship to enable him to prove 
himself an enemy/' 

Frantz seemed pleased with the opinion 
she had expressed ; and after saying that 
he would hear what Peter had to state 
before sending him away, again left Mary 
and entered the front-bffice. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



PETER IS DISAPPOINTED. 



On the morning after leaving Mary at the 
Portland House, Peter rose early, for the 
day was one in which he was intending to 
transact much business. He had to see 
Mary, and aid her in finding her sister, — 
an occupation in which he was much in- 
terested. He had also that day to see Her- 
man Frantz, and try to obtain fi-om him 
some money, and the promise of more. If 
successfiil in this, he determined to leave 
Mrs. Wharton, and make a fortune. On 
leaving Mary the evening before, he had 
promised to call the next day, and help her 
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to look for Kitty, but afterwards resolved 
to call on Frantz first ; and, soon after 
ten in the morning, he entered that gen- 
tleman's office. 

"Well, Peter, have you any news for 
me V asked Frantz, as he drew a chair 
near his visitor, and sat down. 

'' Yes,^^ answered Peter ; " what I think 
you will call good news — exceedingly good.'^ 

" I am pleased to hear it," said Frantz ; 
" and if what you call good news is the 
whereabouts of those two girls, the ten dol- 
lars are ready for you." 

Peter looked delighted. 

" I was on their track till twelve o'clock 
last night," said he/' and have been success- 
ful. I succeeded in learning that when they 
left Mother Wharton's they went to La 

Fayette House, in Street, where they 

were shown to room No. 1 6, second-floor.'* 
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" Did you see them V' asked Frantz. 

" No ; I did not like to see them, for 
several reasons. They might fear that I 
would tell Mother Wharton, and leave for 
some other place ; and then, again, I thought 
you might not like my calling there, as I 
suppose you intend to call yourself" Peter 
believed that this story would gain him 
the ten dollars. " If Frantz calls," thought * 
he, " and learns that I have told him the 
truth — that the girls were there, but have 
left — he cannot blame me. Their having 
gone will be his misfortune, and he must 
employ me to find them again. When the 
youngest girl is found, perhaps I may tell 
him where he can really find the eldest 
one." 

Had Mary not called on Frantz that 
morning, Peter's scheme would have been 
successful ; but after hearing her story, the 
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young lawyer could easily understand the 
designs of the dissipated, unprincipled youth 
before him. 

" Your zeal in this cause," said Prantz, 
" really deserves something more than ten 
dollars, and I must give it to you/' 

He then arose, and opened the door 
leading to the hall, and returning, he seized 
the collar of Peter s coat, and, dragging him 
towards the door, threw him forward, and 
then gave the youth a kick that dashed him 
into the hall. 

Peter i*ushed down the steps to the 
street. 

" Now, that is queer," thought he ; " yes, 
exceedingly queer. I wonder what that 
was for ? Shall I return, and find out ? 
No ; it's hardly worth while. I ought to 
be clever enough to find out without taking 
so much trouble.'' 
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Moving down the street, on his way to 
Portland House, Peter found one reflection 
that somewhat consoled him for his disap- 
pointment ; it was, that he had not told 
Frantz where Mary was really to be found. 
He supposed that the lawyer, after learning 
all he wished, had kicked him out, to save 
the ten dollars. Many people who do 
wrong are deceived in a similar manner; 
others treat them with the contempt they 
deserve, and they assign evil motives for it. 
Peter was quite pleased at the idea of 
Frantz being no wiser for the information 
he had given him. "I thought it best to 
deceive that man,^^ thought he ; " and the 
resTilt has proved that I was right." 

He could not understand that, had he 
told the truth, he might have received the 
promised ten dollars instead of the kick. 
On reaching Portland House he inquired 
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for Mary, and learned that she had gone 
out. 

" The foolish girl ought to have waited 
till I came/' thought he ; " but I suppose 
she was up by sunrise, and got too impa- 
tient to wait. I must not blame her for 
being concerned about her sister. It's na- 
tural. She probably thought she would 
h^SLve an hour or two looking for her before 
I got here ; and I wish her luck, for I^d 
rather have the young one. Now, I know 
what I'll do. I'll go down by La Fay- 
ette House, and watch there a while. I 
sha'n't be there long before I shall see that 
fellow Frantz come there, expecting to find 
the girls. When he comes out of the 
house, exceedingly disappointed, I'll be 
t'other side of the street, and will call out, 
* Mr. Frantz.' When he looks around and 
sees me, I'll place the end of my thumb on 
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the end of my nose, and gently extend my 

« 

fingers, for I know that I can run faster 
than he ; and besides, a gentleman Kke him 
won't be seen running in the streets. Now, 
I like that idea exceedingly." 

Peter went to the vicinity of La Fay- 
ette House, and stood there for two hours, 
but saw nothing of Mr, Frantz. Much 
annoyed at this disappointment, he re- 
turned to Portland House, and was again 
disappointed in learning that Mary had 
not come back. Weary and soul-sick with 
the unfortunate results of all his schemes, 
he returned to Mrs. Wharton's. 

" I believe you have some old rags and 
other things belonging to you up-stairs," 
said Mrs. Wharton, when she met him on 
his return. 

" Yes,'' answered Peter, a little excited 
by fear of what he might hear next. 
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"You may go up-stairs, and collect 
what you have got; and when you hare 
done 80, take them out into the street 
After you have them there, you may 
take them any where you please. I can't 
afford to keep you without knowing some- 
thing of what is done with your tima" 

"Tve been trying to find those girls," 
said Peter ; " and I have found out where 
they went to from here." 

" Can you tell me where they are now T 
asked Mrs. Wharton, with a smile that made 
Peter hope that he had not yet to look for 
a new home. 

"No, I can't tell you that," he an- 
swered ; " but it is not my fault. 1 thought 
you would be exceedingly pleased at what 
I have been doing." 

" So I am, Peter. You have given me 
an excuse for sending you away; and 1 
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am, as you say, exceedingly pleased at that. 
Gro and get what belongs to you, or you 
will soon leave the place without them/^ 

Mrs. Wharton would not relent; and 
Peter had to seek a new lodging-place. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



MARY FINDS A NEW HOME. ' 



After expelling Peter from the oflSce, Mr. 
Frantz returned to Mary. 

"There is not the slightest use/' said 
he, " in your trying to find your sister, for 
you would probably only lose yourself in 
the attempt. Leave that business entirely 
to me, and I will employ an oflBcer of the 
police, who will soon bring us some tidings 
of her. I entreat you to place the fullest 
confidence in me, and you will not be dis- 
appointed. After what has passed, I may 
seem presumptuous in claiming your confi- 
dence ; but I wish in some way to prove 
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to you that my regret for the past is sin- 
cere. Will you trust me V' 

" I will," answered Mary ; " for I don't 
think you will deceive me again/' 

" Thank you ; and now I will tell you 
what you have promised. I am acquainted 
with a widow in the city who keeps a re- 
spectable boarding-house. It is a dwelling 
in which I would not hesitate to place a 
sister for a few days. The promise you 
have given allows me to send you there 
with a letter from me, and you will be 
treated with every kindness; Will you 

gor 

For an instant Mary hesitated ; but 
seeing on the expressive features of Prantz 
the evident pain this hesitation caused, she 
answered, "Yes, I will trust you. I am 
friendless and homeless, and must act some 
way, whether it is right or wrong." 
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" If you ever have cause to regret this 
decision, it shall be from no fault of mme. 
Did you leave any luggage at Mrs. Whar- 
ton's r 

" Yes, I have a box there/' 

"It shall be sent this evening to the 
boarding-house where you are going/' 

"No; I must let it stop there/' said 
Mary ; " for Mrs. Wharton claims over 
twenty-three dollars for our board and lodg- 
ing, and I can't have the box removed yet/' 

"Never mind what she claims. It 
would be a -crime for you to pay her a 
penny. I will do what is right about that. 
You have promised to trust me, and must 
not try to control my actions. But we can- 
not lose any more time here. I will send 
you away, and then see what can be done 
towards finding your sister.^' 

Frantz then wrote a note, addressed to 
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Mrs. Ramsey, which he gave to Mary un- 
sealed for her to deliver; and then con- 
ducting her to the street, he placed her in 
a hackney-coach, and started her oflF for 
her new home. 

After leaving a note for the friend he 
was expecting to call, he went to the police- 
office of the ward in which La Fayette 
House was situated, and made arrange- 
ments with one of the poUce-officers for 
using all possible means to find Catha- 
rine. 

When this business was concluded, 
Frantz went to a lawyer with whom he 
was acquainted, who, acting under his in- 
structions, wrote the following note to 
Mrs. Wharton : 



"Madam, — I am instructed by Miss 
Mary Lawlor to regain for her the posses- 
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sion of a box and its contents, as left in 
your house* If possession of Miss Lawlor's 
property is surrendered by you on the 
presentation of this demand, you will have 
no further trouble ; otherwise, you will be 
immediately prosecuted for illegal impri- 
sonment of the said Miss Lawlor and 
her sister, and for the detention of their 
property. In fact, every means will be 
taken to break up your den of iniquity. 

"R. Jones, Attorney." 

There was a postscript, authorising 
Mrs. Wharton to deliver the box to the 
bearer. 

The note was then given to a drayman 
to be presented, and he had instructions 
where to deUver the box in case it should 
be given up. 

When Frantz called that evening to 
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see Mary, the box had arrived. He found 
Mary well pleased with her new home, but 
in great anxiety about her sister. 

Frantz strove all he could to inspire 
her with hope. He told her that the police 
were already looking for Kitty, and that 
the next morning advertisements would 
appear in several papers, oflfering a suitable 
reward for any information concerning her. 

He was quite sanguine in the beUef that 
Kitty would be found the next day ; and 
seemed so confident of this, that Mary 
could not avoid participating in his hopes, 
and her anxiety and fear for her sister's 
safety became much less. 

She then spoke of the business that had 
first taken her and Kitty to Mr. Prantz's 
office, which was to learn why Maurice had 
gone to New Orleans, and how long he in- 
tended staying there. 
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Frantz was not able to give her much 
knowledge on these points, and could only 
tell her that, from what he understood 
Maurice to say, his return might be ex- 
pected any day. 

*^ As soon as I have found Kitty/' said 
Mary, " we will try to get something to do, 
and will wait here until Maurice and my 
brother come back. We expected to find 
them here when we came ; but I hardly 
know what we shall do now, unless we 
return to the country and try to find some 
employment there/' 

"I should suppose that suitable em- 
ployment for you would be more readily 
found here than in the country,^' said 
Frantz. "Have you tried to find any 
thing to do r 

"No. We only reached the city the 
day before I saw you ; and since we have 
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been in it, we have done nothing but de- 
fend ourselves against its inhabitants." 

Frantz apparently did not like the turn 
their conversation had taken; for after 
saying that they must first find Kitty, and 
that then there would be no trouble in 
finding something for them to do, he 
changed it. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MRS. HUSTED CONTINUES " KIND BUT FIRM." 

When Mr. Husted had been five days with- 
out seeing Kitty, he began to be somewhat 
concerned about her. 

The business that had so much engaged 
his time for the last week was finished, and 
never having been so long without seeing 
Kitty since she had resided in his house, 
he ordered his "buggy" one evening, for 
the purpose of driving to the house of Mr. 
Williams, and bringing her home. 

" I am going after Catharine," said he 
to his wife before starting; "and on her 
return she must be treated in a manner 
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that shall not cause her to be absent so 
long again. She has been living with me 
many years, and nothing but what must 
have seemed to her an insult would have 
caused her to remain away so long. On 
her return she must be treated with kind- 
ness : I insist upon it/^ 

" What can you mean 1" exclaimed 
his wife. " As though I could ever be un- 
kind to any one 1'^ 

ril tell you what I mean," answered 
Mr. Husted. " For many years I have re- 
garded Catharine as my own child, and 
you know it. You knew it when you 
became my wife ; and if you think your 
system of kindness is going to make me 
forsake her now, you are mistaken. I shaU 
try all I can to make your home a happy 
one, and I warn you not to make mine 
disagreeable by what you call kindness. 
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Catharine would not have been so long 
absent without a cause, which I am satis- 
fied has proceeded from you, and it must 
not occur again/' 

Mrs. Husted said something about his 
being unkind, and resorted to tears ; but 
conscious of having no intention of injuring 
her in thought or deed, her husband left 
the room and drove away. 

After his departure, Mrs. Husted had a 
consultation with her mother. 

'*! don't hke to say any thing about 
the afiair," said Mrs. Goodwin, "for it is 
not right to interfere between husband and 
wife ; but if I were you, I would not give 
in. You must not forget that you pro- 
bably have a greater influence over him 
at present than you will have at any time 
hereafter; and that unless you can have 
your own way now, you never will be able 
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to establish it. Your cause is right : 
be firm ; maintain it in this afiair, and 
you will be able to do so for the future. 
A wife should be the mistress of her own 
house." 

"And so will I, or die," exclaimed 
Mrs. Husted. "That young hussy shall 
not have her own way here ; and the 
sooner my husband learns that such is the 
case, the better it will be for us all." 

" I believe you are quite right ; but 
remember what I have always told you. 
Never get into a passion. Seem kind, 
but be firm." 

When Mr. Husted reached the place 
where he expected to meet Kitty, he was 
astonished at learning that she had gone 
with her sister to New York. 

He returned home in a very disagree- 
able state of mind, and with some regret 
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that he had taken to himself another 
wife. 

Kitty had ever been a favourite with 
Mr. Husted since his first wife had brought 
her to their home. 

Her smiling, beautiful face, her lively, 
pleasant disposition, had greatly aided in 
making his home a cheerful and pleasant 
one. He did not like to lose Kitty now, 
and for many reasons. He very naturally 
had a parental regard for her. She had 
been educated by his first wife, whom he 
fondly loved. 

Kitty could sing to him the same songs 
the late Mrs. Husted had sung to him 
years ago. He believed that Kitty had a 
great respect for him, and that she must 
have received great provocation and insult 
fi'om his wife, or she would not have left 
his house in the manner she had done. 
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Mr. Husted returned home at his usual 
hour for taking tea, and found it waiting 
for him. Neither his wife nor her mother 
were present, and Bridget was told to invite 
them to come down. 

" Yis ; I'll till them to come," said 
Biddy ; " but afther tay, plase, Td like to 
be laving if ye wud plase pay me my 
wages." 

"What, Bridget! are you going to 
leave us ? I am sorry for that, for I am 
well pleased with you." 

" Yis, master, Fm wanting to lave. I 
like you very well, an* so I did your wife 
that is dead, an* so I did poor little Kitty 
that is now turned out of a home ; but the 
mistriss I have now is too kind intirely for 
me. 

" Very well, Bridget,'* said Mr. Husted ; 
" I suppose you must have your own way/' 
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Biddy then went up-stairs to call the 
ladies. 

'^ Master has come back," said she to 
Mrs. Husted, " an' is waitin' for tay/' 

"Did that girl Catharine come back 
with him V' asked her mistress. 

*' Yis, thank ye," answered Biddy. 

" It is very praiseworthy in you, Bridget, 
that you are trying to be polite in your 
conversation, and respectful in your an- 
swers," said Mrs. Husted; "but hereafter 
do not answer me in words of which you 
do not understand the ftill meaning. You 
may tell Mr. Husted that Mrs. Goodwin and 
myself will not be down to tea this evening." 

" Yis, thank ye," again answered Biddy, 
as she turned and hastened below. 

" Not coming down to tea ! What does 
that mean V^ said Mr. Husted, when the 
girl had delivered her message. 
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" Indade, I don't know, sir," answered 
Biddy. 

Mr. Hasted arose, and went up to his 
wife's room. 

" Amy, my dear," said he, in a pleasant, 
cheerful tone, " why don't you come down 
to tea ? Are you unwell 1" 

" No, my love," answered his wife, in a 
manner more pleasant than his own ; " but 
I have a stronger reason than that against 
going down, and I may as well tell you what 
it is. I do not wish to be disagreeable ; 
but I shall gently claim the right of being 
mistress of this house — and as such,IbeHeve 
no one can blame me for objecting to being 
controlled by a young, vain, and silly girl, 
whoever she may be; and furthermore, I 
object to sitting day after day at the same 
table with, and becoming the intimate com- 
panion of, a murderer's daughter." 

VOL. II. X 
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There is such a thing as the sudden 
conception of hate, and Mr. Husted then 
experienced it. There are many who teach 
that it is wrong to hate, and may believe 
what they teach ; yet they and others will 
generally act independently of any such 
teaching or belief. 

Mr. Husted was an honest man, and 
was what is generally called a good-heaji;ed 
one. His opinions were very strong . and 
correct on what was right, and he had a 
corresponding hatred for all that was 
wrong. He had never really loved the 
woman he had lately made his wife ; and 
the respect he once had for her now sud- 
denly turned to hatred. 

He said nothing in answer to his wife, 
but returned to the parlour below. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MR. HUSTED BECOMES " KIND BUT FIRM." 

" I CAN never live happily with my wife," 
thought Mr. Husted, while taking his tea 
alone; "I now believe that to be impossi- 
ble. Must I live with her a life of misery 1 
No, 111 teach her a lesson ; but I'll do it 
in her own style — in a kind and gentle 
manner. I will beat her with her own 
weapons. I cannot be wrong ; and if I 
am, then let me be punished for it." 

Bridget took up the tea for her mis- 
tress and Mrs. Goodwin, and then set about 
preparing to leave. This occupation did 
not keep her long, and in an hour she 
made an appearance before Mr. Husted. 
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"Plase, sir, I'm ready to lave now,^ 
said she, as she entered the room. 

" Very well, Bridget ; how much am I 
owing you V^ he asked. 

" Siven dollars an' a half, sir, plase.^' 

Mr. Husted took out a pocket-book, 
and paid her the money. 

Just as the girl was about to leave the 
room, Mrs. Husted and her mother entered 
it. Mrs. Husted looked " kind but firm," 
and had evidently come down prepared 
for a scene with her husband and Kitty ; 
but the appearance of her servant wearing 
a shawl and bonnet first engaged her at- 
tention. 

"Bridget, where are you going?" she 
asked. 

" To see Mrs. O^Nale, who is my sister 
that's married," answered the girl. 

" When you ask my consent, I shall 
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willingly let you go out any time you can 
be spared," said Mrs. Husted ; " but as you 
have intended going without saying any 
thing to me, I shall request you to remain 
in this evening. Now, be a good girl, and 
go up-stairs, and take oflF your things." 

Bridget smiled. 

" The girl is going to leave us," said 
Mr. Husted, " and I have just settled with 
her for her wages. She says you are too 
kind." 

" Upon my word, I believe that I am !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Husted, becoming a little 
excited ; but a look from her mother caused 
her to instantly resume her " kind but firm" 
expression, which for a moment had dis- 
appeared. 

Bridget bade Mr. Husted good evening, 
and left the room. 

To many English readers our account 
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of the manner in which the girl left her 
situation may seem improbable; but we 
assure them such a way of leaving is com- 
mon in the United States. 

Servant-girls there do not often, as in 
England, "give warning^' or a notice of 
leaving, nor do they give a reference, 
for they can get good situations without ; 
and yet there are never any complaints 
of servant-girls stealing tea, sugar, and 
soap. 

After Bridget left the room, Mrs. 
Husted gazed around it, and then asked : 
" Where is the girl Catharine T 
" I did not see her," answered her hus- 
band, in his usual pleasant tone. " She has 
gone to New York with her sister to join 
their brother; so we shall have no further 
misunderstanding about her." 

Mrs. Goodwin stared at her daughter 
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with an expression that seemed to say. 
" It's all right." 

"But, my love" said Mrs. Husted, 
" why did you not tell me that when you 
came up to my room a while ago ? and I 
would then have come down/' 

" Because I thought it was your duty 
to come down without," he answered ; "and 
I wished to punish you for being a little 
disagreeable/' 

"And you were quite right, George ; and 
I promise not to be so naughty again/' 

Mr. Husted seemed to be in good hu- 
mour, so did his wife and her mother ; and 
to all appearance they passed the evening 
sociably and pleasantly together. 

We have heretofore neglected to inform 
our readers that Mr. Husted was a native 
of Derbyshire, England, which place he had 
left, with his parents, when he was about 
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fifteen years old. His fetther died about 
seven years after their arrival in America, 
and his mother survived but a few months. 

On the death of his parents, Mr. Husted 
came into the possession of property and 
money to the value of about twelve thou- 
sand dollars. This sum, by industry and 
enterprise, had been yearly increased, till 
he became the most wealthy man in the 
town where he resided. He had long felt 
a strong desire to visit his native land; 
and, after becoming dissatisfied with his 
last bargain for a wife, he determined that 
that desire should be gratified. 

" Amy, my dear," said he, a few days 
after learning that Kitty had gone to New 
York, " how would you like to visit Europe, 
and see the wonders of the Old World 1" 

" Nothing in this world could delight 
me more," exclaimed his wife, '* providing 
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you were with me while making the trip. 
It would indeed be deUghtful. I have 
often wished that I could see something 
besides this dull place." 

"You are aware that I am a native 
of England 1 — I think I have told you so ; 
I have long wished to visit the scenes of my 
boyhood; and I don't think it is neces- 
sary that I should continue in business any 
longer. I have worked very hard for many 
years, and have been rewarded for it. It 
is time I had a rest ; and if my money were 
well invested, I think we could live in good 
style on the interest of it. I have another 
idea. If I am to be no more worried with 
the cares of business, New York is the pro- 
per place for us to live in. Tdleness must 
have amusement, or it becomes wearisome." 

Mrs. Husted threw her arms around her 
husband's neck, and kissed him. 
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" I saw a man from New York city to- 
day," continued her husband, "who will 
purchase the mill and all my other pro- 
perty in the village, and give what I think 
the real value — perhaps a little more. I 
propose that we sell out, visit Europe, and 
on our return reside in the city of New 
York. What do you think of it V 

Mrs. Husted gave her husband another 
kiss, and was for some time apparently too 
pleased to answer. 

" Why do you ask me, George dear ? 
You know nothing would please me more 
than what you propose ; but what shall I 
do with mother V 

"You will want a female companion, 
and we had t)etter let her go with us." 

This answer obtained for the husband 
another kiss. 

Mrs. Husted very cheerfully signed the 
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deeds conveying away her husband's real 
estate. 

This statement may require another 
explanation. In the State of New York, a 
man cannot give a perfect title to land 
unless his wife (if he have one) signs the 
conveyance or deed with him ; and the 
wife must be questioned, when her husband 
is not present, as to whether she signs the 
deed wiUingly, and not through compulsion. 
Should the wife not sign the deed, she can 
afterwards come upon the purchaser for 
one-third of the value of the land. 
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